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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


When the history of a recent piece of diplomacy 

THE INCUBATION comes to be written it will be found that British 
THE Pror. statesmanship played a part with which the British 
people have every reason to be gratified. As the 

incident is now closed and is becoming encumbered with the 
interested misrepresentations circulated by those who were hoist 
with their own petard, it is as well that the ascertainable facts 
should be placed upon record—especially as they form an episode 
that may at any moment be repeated. When the Cuban crisis 
came to a head, and it at last became manifest even to the perverse 
and purblind statesmen of Continental Europe that a war between 
the United States and Spain was imminent, they resolved to make 
a European question of Cuba; in other words, to turn it, if possible, 
into a second Crete, and treat the States as they had treated Greece. 
France,followed for once by her consort, Russia,and eagerly seconded 
by Austria, took the lead in the preliminary pourparlers. The 
animating motive of the latter Power—apart from reactionary pre- 
judices against America—was the respectable desire to protect an 
Austrian Princess in distress (the Queen Regent of Spain); the 
French Government was mainly impelled by less sentimental and 
more practical motives—the irresistible instinct of the investor, 
The French stake in Spain was estimated a few months ago at no 
less than £160,000,000, i.¢., £4 per head of the entire French popu- 
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lation, or four-fifths of the huge indemnity France paid to Germany 
after the Franco-German War. No French Government could afford 
to stand idly by when this vast mass of French wealth was in jeopardy. 
Moreover, the financial tie between France and Spain is strengthened 
by an ardent Latin patriotism and by the close political relations 
existing between the Governments. By her abstinence from the 
Triple Alliance the Monarchy has greatly strengthened the 
‘hands of the Republic, which otherwise would have been 
obliged to keep several Army Corps along the Pyrenees as she 
does along the Italian frontier. This well-known contingency 
has hitherto provided Spain with a powerful trump-card, held so 
long in reserve as to be now probably useless. Italy, we believe 
remained outside “the Cuban Concert”; at any rate, she had 
taken no active steps in the matter when the Triplice of France, 
Russia, and Austria were exchanging views with Germany. The 
Berlin Government not unnaturally responded most cordially to 
the proposals. The opportunity of setting the two great Republics by 
the ears and of humiliating one by the instrumentality of the other 
was not likely to be missed by the Kaiser and his astute advisers. 
Moreover, there were old scores to be paid off against a country 
which had attracted the flower of the German population, and 
which might, unless checked, cut Germany out in commerce, 
develop into a great sea Power, and insist on exercising 
democratic influence on questions which are only fit for the cog- 
nizance of autocrats. The accession of Germany to the new 
Concert was made contingent on the co-operation of Great 
Britain—a condition that was heartily assented to by the other 
Powers, who did not regard it as endangering the project. Indeed, 
these wiseacres regarded Great Britain’s support as already assured. 
Had not Lord Salisbury declared himself an enthusiastic adherent 
of “ the Federation of Europe” as the only hope of perpetuating 
peace, and what more suitable work could be found for it than 
the protection of a European nation? Again, were not the rela- 
tions between the British and American Governments always more 
or less strained, and could Great Britain have forgotten or forgiven 
the Venezuelan Message and the Olney notice to quit the Western 
Hemisphere? Could she, finally, be so fatuous as not to recognize 
that as sure as l’appétit vient en mangeant the appropriation ot 
Spanish Cuba by the States would lead to the appropriation of 
British Canada by the same aggressors? So they argued, and con- 
vinced themselves that it was reasonable to demand our con- 
currence. It was vital to obtain it for, in case those amazing 
and incalculable Americans should refuse to bow to the superior 
sagacity of European statesmanship and decline to permit the 
brilliant Cretan experiment to be repeated at their doors, John 
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Bull would be the very man to bell the cat. He could make him- 
self useful in a naval demonstration off Boston and New York, 
and if that did not bring the States to their senses, the worst 
that could happen would be an American attack upon Canada. 
Then when those villainous Anglo-Saxons had got one another com- 
fortably by the throat the Continental combination would be ‘free to 
amuse themselves elsewhere, while Russia, ¢.g., would be able to turn 
round, disclaim all connection with the alleged concert, and pose 
as the traditional friend of the great Republic. It was altogether 
the prettiest plot of modern times, and though the desire to uphold 
an European nation against America was at the bottom of it, the 
possible ulterior developments as indicated above added greatly to 
its merits in the eyes of its eminent engineers, M. Hanotaux and 
Count Muravieff. 


At the time when this delicate business was first 
_ pot THAT mooted in London Lord Salisbury was abroad 

recruiting his health, though he still kept a 
general eye on the business of the Foreign Office. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour was acting as Foreign Secretary, and to him and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote primarily belongs the credit of appreciating the full pro- 
portions of this plan of “friendly mediation ” which, if successful, 
could spell nothing but disaster for the English-speaking nations. 
Mr. Balfour’s well-known sentiment towards the United States— 
which is perhaps his only political passion—reinforced his solicitude 
for British interests. So the attitude of this country intimated to 
all whom it might concern that Great Britain would under no 
circumstances be a party to anything that might be even con- 
structed as unfriendly to the Washington Government, and it 
became tolerably apparent that the British dissented from the Con- 
tinental view, that the American desire to suppress a hell in Cuba 
was a piece of wanton aggression. Possibly some of the “promoters 
of peace” would have proceeded in their beneficent purpose if they 
could have secured the benevolent neutrality of this country, but 
even this was seen to be out of the question, and the general expres- 
sion of opinion in the British Press of all parties, headed by The 
Times, showed the “combine” that it would be dangerous for them 
to threaten the States. The “Cuban Concert” consequently 
collapsed and melted away like snow before the sun, leaving 
so few traces behind that its “organizers” have been em- 
boldened to circulate semi-official démentis of its existence, 
and it is nowadays treated as “a malignant invention of the 
British,” who wish to embroil France or Russia or Germany, 
as the case may be, with their dear friend the United States. 
The facts we have stated are, however, drawn from several 
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reliable sources—partly American. They are corroborated in a 
remarkable manner by the concerted menaces of the official Press 
of Paris, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna during the critical days 
in April, and by the extraordinary purchases of Spanish stock which 
were made by the great cosmopolitan financiers on the very verge 
of the war, which, they believed, would be prevented by European 
intervention, or, in other words, by the coercion of the United 
States. It is unnecessary toadd that Mr. Chamberlain was not less 
decided than Mr. Balfour as to the duty of Great Britain, and that 
Lord Salisbury recognizes that the proper field for the operations 
of the Federation of Europe is Europe, and we are convinced that 
under no conceivable circumstances will he walk into any ingenious 
Franco-Russian snares laid in other parts of the globe. Surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird; but the net con- 
tinues to be spread, and at this very moment over the Philippines 
and other questions, a more or less solid group of Powers would be 
willing to act, if they had the requisite nerve, in the spirit of the 
pregnant speech delivered last November by Count Goluchowski 
(the Minister for Foreign affairs in Austria-Hungary). “They 
(the peoples of Europe) must fight shoulder to shoulder against 
the common danger (the United States), and must arm themselves 
for the struggle with all the means at their disposal. Just as the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had been absorbed by religious 
wars, the eighteenth century was distinguished by the triumph of 
liberal ideas, and our own by the appearance of the nationality 
questions. In like manner the twentieth century would be for 
Europe a period marked by the struggle for existence in the 
politico-commercial sphere. European nations must close their 
ranks in order successfully to defend their existence. May this be 
realized everywhere (in Great Britain?) and may the epoch of 
peaceful development we now confidently anticipate be employed 
in collecting our strength and devoting it chiefly to thisend.” The 
crisis foreseen has come sooner than the speaker anticipated. But 
Europe is not united to confront “the common enemy,” simply 
because Great Britain, who is the leading European Power when- 
ever she chooses to play her proper réle, does not regard the 
United States as her “enemy,” though we believe that nine 
American schoolboys out of ten are brought up to regard Great 
Britain as their “ hereditary enemy.” 


While British policy in various quarters of the 
globe has been severely handled during the last 
few months, we have not yet read a single British 
speech on either side of politics or a serious leading article in any 
representative newspaper impugning the attitude adopted by this 
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country towards the United States during the last three months. 
Not the wildest of our Jingoes—not excluding Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett—has taunted Lord Salisbury with kow-towing to the 
United States. Among Conservatives the doctrine laid down by 
Mr. Disraeli as long ago as 1856 is happily rehabilitated. That 
far-seeing statesman declared that the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the American Republic should be a cardinal object 
of Conservative policy; and although Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
William Harcourt have at different times and on various ques- 
tions—particularly on the Silver question—said deplorable things 
which have given dire offence in the Western and Southern 
States, the Liberal Party is now effusive in applauding the 
present policy of the Government; and it is noteworthy that 
the peace-at-any-price Nonconformists have refrained from 
reproaching the Unionist Cabinet, as might have been ex- 
pected, for refusing to co-operate with the other Powers in 
preserving “that greatest of British interests—peace,” because 
they know that the Cuban Concert was unfriendly towards America 
and dishonest towards ourselves. As the story leaks out, English 
men of all classes will congratulate themselves that at a most 
critical moment in our history their Government abstained from 
making a hideous blunder, the folly and calamitousness of which 
we can now all see. The preliminaries were however presented 
in such innocent guise, and the plan was so craftily contrived, 
that our statesmen might have unwittingly committed this 
country to some perilous step “in the sacred interests of peace.” 
Their intentions were always sound; but good intentions do not 
make a sure pavement for diplomacy, and they cannot be 
sufficiently commended on having exhibited what Mr. Curzon has 
pronounced to be an unstatesmanlike quality, viz., “ the intelligent 
anticipation of events that have not yet occurred.” The one. 
entertaining feature of this profoundly interesting episode is that 
the only politicians in our midst to whom the British policy appears 
to have caused serious chagrin are the Irish Nationalists. Several 
of them, as devout Roman Catholics, have been, for religious 
reasons, heart and soul with Spain throughout her troubles, and 
careful readers of back numbers of The Freeman’s' Journal 
(Dublin), the official organ of the Dillonite Party, which is pre- 
sumably financed with dollars though inspired by the priesthood, 
tell us that its columns have contained articles much less friendly 
to the Americans than those appearing on the same day in The 
Times. Another subsection of disgusted Nationalists, of whom 
Mr. Davitt is the spokesman, are furious at the turn of events, as 
their principal political capital and their entire material capital ‘is 
supplied by American hostility towards England, which they, as 
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good men of business, have done so much to foment. For it is 
obvious even to those who have not enlisted in the noble army of 
gushers, and who are consequently unable to discover an arbitra- 
tion treaty in every bush and an alliance treaty on every tree, that 
the American and British nations are on better terms to-day than 
at any time during the last 130 years. If only hysterical sentimen- 
talists will leave well alone and drop their ridiculous crazes, there 
is no reason why this era of good feeling should be disturbed. Let 
the practical people in both countries resolve to perpetuate it, for 
in the coming century we ought to have much “use” for one 
another, as our American cousins would say. 


The reader may well ask whether the line adopted 

Tue Morat. by Great Britain in the face of Continental 
Europe has not greatly increased the tension 

between her and other Powers? Has it not greatly increased 
their ill-will against us? Weare certainly not more loved than we 
were three months ago; but we make so bold as to say that our 
prestige has been appreciably augmented. The Powers were persuad- 
ing themselves that Great Britain had become a quantité néglige- 
able owing to her vacillation and nervelessness, also that she could 
be turned on to do any odd or disagreeable jobs which they 
desired done but did not care to do themselves, such as clearing 
up the Cretan mess, or threatening the Sultan. They have now 
learnt that when Great Britain cares to assert herself she carries 
the day, that she is capable of refusing to do the bidding of other 
nations, and has not lost the power of adopting and adhering to a 
definite policy. She can still see through their miserable plots 
and subterfuges, and has an eye to the higher interests of civiliza- 
tion with which the perpetuation of the Colonial rule of Spain in 
any part of the world is entirely incompatible. In another very 
practical respect the interests of Great Britain in Europe have 
been materially furthered by recent events. It had become an 
idée fixe in more than one Continental capital—you may almost 
call it a monomania—that in the event of any first-class Euro- 
pean nation becoming embroiled in war with this country, the 
Staves might be relied upon to take us in the rear, on the 
principle that “England’s difficulty is America’s opportu- 
nity.” We are not saying that it would have happened, but do 
affirm that it was recognized as a serious factor in Continental 
politics, and was perpetually in the mind of the foreign strategist. 
Some of our American friends, such as Senator Morgan, had said 
things which, if taken aw grand sérieux, gave a colour to the 
calculation, It is now felt in Europe that, should Great Britain 
become involved in a fight for her existence, that the attack on 
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Canada would not occur; rather is it believed that this country 
would have the moral support of Washington. The lesson of 
this abortive Cuban Concert is writ so large that all who run 
may read it,and we devoutly hope it will be taken to heart 
by Her Majesty's Ministers. When Great Britain is true to 
her best traditions, takes a strong self-reliant line, and sticks to 
her guns, she strengthens her position throughout the world, and 
leads Europe. When she wobbles, shuffles, vacillates, and finally 
scuttles, she loses prestige everywhere, and Europe despises her. 


It is of the essence of the policy sketched in the 

Prostems. preceding pages that it shall be persisted in to 
the end of the chapter. The United States are 

undertaking great responsibilities in different parts of the world. 
They are already launching three considerable expeditions 
destined to occupy and conquer Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines respectively. At this moment, and for the first time in their 
history, they have given hostages to fortune, and occupy a vulner- 
able position, to which the leading Russian paper, the Novosti (pub- 
lished in a country where nothing is published without authority), 
lately called attention, and quite in a friendly way proposed a bom- 
bardment of the American coasts by European fleets** When 
Spain has surrendered her various Colonies, or they have been 
reduced by American arms, their fate will be in the hands of 
the American people, and it is by no means improbable that 
Imperialism will carry the day, which would involve the retention 
of all conquests. In any case there must be a prolonged military 
occupation which may give occasion for the formation of a further 
Concert to urge upon the United States the propriety of relinquish- 
ing Cuba, as they originally disclaimed all desire to annex it, and 
to surrender the Philippines as it is in the sphere of other Powers. 
The Americans will, however, determine all these great Colonial 
problems undisturbed by European jealousies and undeterred 
by European bluff. We believe that they have practically 
decided to annex Puerto Rico, and are already conscious that the 
gratuitous self-denying ordinance they imposed upon themselves 
* Lest this should be supposed to be a malignant British fiction we quote from 

a telegram dated St. Petersburg, June 5th, appearing in the American Press :— 
** The Novosti, commenting to-day on the supposed intention of the Spanish 
Government to appeal to the Powers to intervene, says: ‘It is full time to end a 
senseless and criminal war. Spain’s appeal is a sort of capitulation, but, on the 
other hand, America must voluntarily submit her pretensions to a tribunal of the 
Powers. America cannot avoid doing this, as her position, with two long and 
exposed coast-lines, is not such as could withstand the combined fleets of two or 
three European Powers. Let Europe raise her mighty voice and restore that 


peace to which mankind looks for the only peaceful expansion and for the 
triumph of civilization.” 
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with regard to Cuba may involve them in serious difficulties, 
for the insurgents appear to have been greatly overrated 
in numbers, and there are necessarily grave doubts as to their 
fitness to govern that splendid island after the expulsion of 
Spain. The Washington Administration would thus find them- 
selves in the same awkward predicament as the English in Egypt 
and the French in Tunis. Both European nations opened their 
occupations with bona fide pledges to evacuate these countries on 
the restoration of order, and both have unceasingly regretted those 
pledges, and have been wholly unable to fulfil them, for the with- 
drawal of either would change order into anarchy. There will 
arise a similar situation in Cuba, and it may be that the United 
States will not abandon that island before we leave Egypt, or the 
French Tunis. Both Cuba and Puerto Rico are adjacent to the 
American coast and offer fairly simple problems. But what of 
the Philippines, which is 7,000 miles from San Francisco? This 
would become a magnificent possession if provided with a decent 
Government, but, so far as we can judge, public opinion in the 
States has not crystallized as to its future fate. Temporarily, the 
Americans must make theinselves responsible, and they refuse to 
entertain the idea of restoring a country to Spain which she had 
both morally and practically lost even before Admiral Dewey 
entered the Bay of Manila. But there are certainly no materials 
for the creation of a native Republic, and one may hope that attach- 
ment to a mere form of Government will not lead to the creation 
of a quite unnecessary scandal in the Pacific. 


While present appearances almost all indicate 

ae 4 ini that the United States is no longer at the parting 
‘of the ways, but has definitely embarked on an 

Imperial career, things are not always what they seem, and 
of no country is this truer than of the Great Republic. 
It is universally assumed throughout Europe that America 
will speedily and inevitably become a great Power in the 
modern European sense, with a mighty fleet, a serious stand- 
ing army, possessions, protectorates, and spheres of influence 
in remote regions of the planet. This view is fortified by the 
sudden withdrawal of the prolonged opposition offered by His 
Majesty Speaker Reid, the Czar of the House of Representatives, 
to the discussion of the annexation of the Sandwich Islands; the 
House having received gracious permission to vote on this question 
has approved annexation by a majority of more than two to one. 
This is pointed to as a sure indication of the coming expansion, 
The question is temporarily buried in the Senate, where the oppo- 
nents of incorporating into the Union a “polyglot and leprous 
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group of islands 2,000 miles from the Pacific coast” are in 
a manifest minority, but they avow their intention of exhaust- 
ing the resources of obstruction before permitting this “ disas- 
trous decision” to be made. Their stubbornness is not due 
to mean motives as their opponents pleasantly suggest, 
but to their sincere fear of abandoning the traditions of the 
fathers of the Constitution. To break out in colonies is, in their 
judgment, a revolutionary departure without justification, and they 
dread its effect upon American institutions which they regard as 
different from and superior to European institutions. The rdéle of 
“ Little Americans ” is in war time arduous, and they encounter a 
good deal of unmerited obloquy ; but lookers on, and especially 
Englishmen, should cultivate detachment in contemplating 
American affairs. Moreover, it is not absolutely certain that the 
“Big Americans” will carry the day, and tranform a peaceful 
Republic into a military, naval, and colonial empire. We are weary 
of reminding our readers that the oracle is not only to be consulted 
in the seaboard States of the East. The sceptre of political power 
passed finally away from New York nearly twenty years ago, and 
every intelligent New Yorker now recognizes that the Mississippi 
Valley has become, and will remain, the real seat of power. The 
Daily Mail has, with its usual intelligence, emphasized this fact. 
Its New York correspondent stated recently :—* It is unquestion- 
ably true that this war has widened the sentiment for a great 
navy, but only those who have short memories are hopeful. It 
was not many years ago that a Bill providing for ten battleships 
was cut down to provide for only one such ship by the votes of the 
Grangers—or representatives of the great grain-growing States 
between the Alleghanies and the Rockies. These are the votes 
that carry legislation, and these are the people who have always 
opposed the enlargement of the navy. They have opposed frater- 
nization with England as well, ;and they, as much as anyone, 
brought on this war with Spain. Whoever thinks the people of 
the Granger States need not be reckoned with in peace or war or 
alliances, or, in fact, everything, is a person who does not know the 
States. New York is not the capital of American opinion, but 


Chicago is, and the worst of it is that Europe only hears from New 
York. 


The reader has probably read two notable utter- 
ances on the question we have been discussing. 
Mr. Byran has pronounced himself emphatically 
against the expansion of America, and there is no public question 
upon which he has not a great—and a deservedly great—following. 
All impartial students of his remarkable career respect his judg- 
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ment, whether they agree with him or not, because he is a 
thoughtful and sincere man of conspicuous capacity and single- 
minded patriotism. Over 6,000,000 of his countrymen sought to 
confer upon him the highest office in their gift. This is his latest 
utterance on the policy attributed to the United States :-— 


‘« If a contest undertaken for the sake of humanity degenerates into a war of 
conquest we shall find it difficult to meet the charge of having added hypocrisy 
to greed. Is our national character so weak that we cannot withstand the 
temptation to appropriate the first piece of land that comes within our reach? 
Our guns destroyed a Spanish fleet, but can they destroy that self-evident truth 
that Governments derive their just powers, not from force, but from the consent 
of the governed? Shall we abandon a just resistance to European encroachment 
upon the western hemisphere, in order to mingle in the controversies of Europe 
and Asia? Nebraska will hold up the hands of the Government while the battle 
rages, and when the war clouds roll away her voice will be heard pleading for the 
maintenance of those ideas which inspired the founders of our Government, and 
gave the nation its proud eminence among the nations of the earth. If others turn 
to thoughts of aggrandisement, and yield allegiance to those who clothe land 
covetousness in the attractive garb of ‘ national destiny,’ the people of Nebraska 
will, if I mistake not their sentiments, plant themselves upon the disclaimer 
entered by Congress, and expect that good faith shall characterize the making of 
peace as it did the beginning.of war. Goldsmith calls upon statesmen 

**« To judge how wide the limits stand, 
Betwixt a splendid and a happy land.’ 
If some dream of the splendours of a heterogeneous empire encircling the globe, 
we shall be content to aid in bringing enduring happiness to a homogeneous 
people, consecrated to the purpose of maintaining ‘ a governzaent of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.’” 


You would hardly conceive it possible that Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Cleveland—the one representing the masses of the people, the 
other the “Mugwumps”—should agree upon any public question, 
but one of the latest cablegrams (June 22nd) tells us :— 


‘* Yesterday ex-President Cleveland delivered the Founders’ Day address to 
the students of Lawrenceville School, New ‘Jersey, his subject being ‘Good 
Citizenship.’ Incidentally he discussed the war, and its possible influence on 
the policy of the country. Mr. Cleveland condemned the prevalent warlike 
spirit, although intimating that the Spanish war was fully justified by reasons 
of national interest and humanity. 

‘** He deprecated any departure from the traditional American policy of avoid- 
ing foreign entanglements, and said :— 

***«The American people are tempted every day to abandon the accustomed 
way and enter upon a course of new and strange adventure. 

** ‘Never before in our history have we been beset with temptations so dan- 
gerous as those which are now whispering in our ears the alluring words ‘‘ Con- 
quest ” and ‘‘ Expansion.” 

‘***We are entitled to demand a conclusive explanation of the conditions 
which make our acquisition of new and distant territory justifiable, prudent, 
or necessary. 

*** When the war is ended we shall need uncompromising moral courage to 
deal with the problems confronting us, and to demand the things which true 
American citizenship decrees to be just and safe.’” 


There is a great deal to be said for and against an Imperial 
America, and the arguments on both sides will be thoroughly 
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exhausted before the matter is finally settled by the American 
people. Fortunately for themselves, foreigners are exempt from 
dealing with this prickly problem. Let us bear in mind that the 
formula, “a free hand for the Americans,’ which expresses the 
British attitude during the past and coming months, has a double 
meaning : firstly, that the United States be not interfered with by 
Yontinental “Concerts” should she elect to expand; secondly, 
that British opinion shall abstain from taking a side on the purely 
American question as to whether she would be wise to expand. 


The Washington Post has cruelly shattered the 
A Lost LEGEND. oreat Chauncey Depew legend which has exercised 
such a fascinating influence in Europe for about a generation. By 
virtue of this legend, so dear to countless editors and all the 
news agencies, Mr. Chauncey Depew has always been accepted 
abroad as the alter ego of the American people. He was not an 
individual, but a hemisphere. In an article entitled “Depew at 
large in France,” the Post thus caustically disposes of that pleasing 
fiction :— 

*** Our Chauncey,’ as we love to call him, seems to be talking a great deal in 
France at this time. Not satisfied with the after-dinner gush for which he is 
justly famous in this country, and for which he has frequently received honourable 
mention in England, he has been talking to the Paris newspapers also. This 
gives him a larger circulation. Chauncey loves circulation, not only for himself, 
but his language, and Le Matinis giving it to him just now upon a large and lurid 
scale. What seems to trouble Chauncey most—while he remains in Paris, at least 
—is the proposition, generally accepted there, that the American people love the 
English better than they do the French. This puzzles Chauncey and will con- 
tinue to puzzle him during the entire period of his Parisian sojourn. He explains 
his bewilderment to Ze Matin :— 

‘** Tt is 250 years since my French ancestors established themselves in America 
Since that time I have lost somewhat the use of my maternal language. 

‘* * My ancestors called themselves Depuy, a name which has been Americanized 
into Depew. But I have not forgotten my country or origin, and will speak to 
you with the freedom of a compatriot and a faithful friend of your country.’ ” 


The Post adds :— 


‘* No wonder Chauncey is astonished, even grieved. Two centuries and a half 
ago his ancestors left France and migrated to this country. In what capacity 
they came he does not tell. We smother our solicitude, and do not ask him. 
Far be it from us to embarrass so great and good a man. Wecan realize, however 
the pain it gives him to see that the nation which produced his ancestors and the 
nation which, with the assistance of his ancestors, produced him are on the brink 
of a misunderstanding. It is monstrous. He thinks it all over, and it seems to 
him that the Depuy transaction 250 years ago should have established an 
irrefragable bond of affection between the two nations. America is indebted to 
France for the original Depuys. France owes us much for having taken them off 
her hands. Americaand France should embrace on such a showing, and celebrate 
with tears and osculation. Then Chauncey proceeds to show the absurdity, 
the impossibility of a rapprochement between England and the United States :— 

‘***The sympathy of Republican France for Monarchical Spain astonished us. 
But all Continental Europe seemed at first hostile. One nation alone appeared 
to side with us—England. 
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“«* You know from experience the sensitive condition of a people engaged in 
war. The friendship of England aroused enthusiasm in us, and we were more 
grateful because for a century the relations of the Union with Great Britain had 
been rather strained. 

‘«* But these are the passing impressions of circumstances. We may arrive at 
an understanding with England on certain defined points, but from that to an 
alliance comparable to that between France and Russia or between Germany 

nd Austria there is an abyss, and that abyss we will never bridge—never. 

“*Qur heart is not on that side. It goes out toward France, drawn by the 
glorious memories of our history, by a community of democratic aspirations. 
The two great Republics cannot quarrel. On our side it cannot be, and neither, I 
am sure, on yours.’” 


The Post, which has never been ranked among the Anglophiles, 
appends its own view of these high matters :— 

‘*Of course, he knows, when he doesn’t forget it, that there is no more ‘ com- 
munity of democratic aspirations’ between France and the United States than 
there is resemblance between our respective methods and ideas of govern- 
ment. He knows that France, calling itself a Republic, is, in fact, a bureaucracy 
of the narrowest and most tyrannical description, whereas England, calling itself 
a Monarchy, is a thousand times more like the United States in everything that 
involves personal liberty and free self-government. He explains his present condi- 
tion of mind when he tells Le Matin that : ‘ From the outset of our differences with 
Spain the attitude of a portion of your Press has stupefied us.’ That’s it. 
Chauncey was stupefied, and he has remained in that condition ever since. But 
we feel quite sure that this little outburst on Chauncey’s part will delude no 
thoughtful person in France, in England, or in the United States. In this 
country we are not gulping over those ‘ glorious memories of our history,’ for we 
know that American gratitude for France’s action in 1776 is due not to the bour- 
geois dispensation of to-day, but to the French Monarchy and aristocracy of that 
time which Bonhomme Jacques hated and destroyed. Paris will sneer at our 
Chauncey, and England, if she considers the matter at all, will tell herself that 
it is only another of his delightful, if unintelligible, jokes. We shall hearfrom 
Chauncey again, no doubt, and be further impressed with his humour and his 
versatility. He is still at large, you know.” 


Intelligent Englishmen are very much alive 

ae to the significance of the Chinese question, 
which they feel to be as important as any issue 

that has been raised this century. The policy of the Cabinet will 
be very narrowly watched, and if they show signs of evading, 
repudiating, or running away from their avowed policy, they will 
need all the assistance they can get from the Opposition Front 
Bench to protect them from the resentment of their own supporters. 
At the present moment a crisis has arisen not dissimilar in kind 
to that of Port Arthur, and Ministers have an opportunity of 
retrieving our prestige in the Far East, which was seriously com- 
promised by that deplorable episode. Great Britain has declared 
for “ equality of opportunity” and the “open door,” and against 
“ spheres of influence,” and Ministers have affirmed their intention 
to go all lengths, sooner than sacrifice the vital British interests 
which are covered by these phrases. They express high indigna- 
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tion with those who have dared to suggest that the fundamental 
principle of “ equality of opportunity” is less assured in Manchuria 
than in Lancashire, or that the “open door” of Talienwan is less open 
than that of Hull. Theyhave a conspicuous opportunity of confound- 
ing their critics. TheChinese Government desire to extend the only 
railway system at present existing in China to Neuchwang, which the 
reader will see from a map is north of Talienwan. For this under- 
taking they require money, to raise which they approached the 
Russo-Chinese Bank—an institution more Russian than Chinese. 
Owing to the unfavourable terms offered, the Chinese turned to the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, which is mainly a British concern. 
The unerring Times correspondent in Peking was able to announce 
in the middle of June what no one has yet been able to contradict, 
viz., that M. Pavloff, the Russian representative in Peking, had 
actually handed in a written protest to the Tsang-li-Yamen 
(Foreign Affairs Board) against the proposed loan, alleging that a 
Russo-Chinese Convention existed binding China to obtain no 
foreign loan on the security of any railway north of Peking except 
from Russia! The Chinese replied denying the alleged terms, and 
stated that a preliminary contract had been already signed with 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank for a loan of 16,000,000 taels 
for the extension of the Shan-hai-Kwan Railway to Neuchwang, 
on the security of the existing railways and the new line. 


The Chinese Government have subsequently in- 
formed the British Government that they desire to 
carry out their part of the contract with the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, but that they will be unable to do so 
in the face of Russia’s threats without the British Government’s 
support. "The British Government are, at the time of writing, 
understood to be rejoicing at this unexpected opportunity of 
vindicating the principle of “equality of opportunity,” the future 
of which is at stake. This is no platform affair. There is no 
occasion for resounding rhetoric or insulting invective. All that is 
required is that the T'sang-li-Yamen shall be officially informed by 
the British Minister at Peking, Sir Claude Macdonald, that they 
may proceed with their contract in full reliance on Great Britain. 
The only serious alternative would be for the British Government, 
while informing China that Great Britain’s support cannot be 
counted upon, to tell the British nation candidiy that British 
interests in the Far East, as defined in January of this year, cannot be 
maintained, and that the policy then laid down must be reconsidered. 
If China is being practically parcelled out in spheres of influence 
by Russia, Germany, or France, we have either to resist or recog- 
nize this process. We shall only heap humiliation on humiliation 


A PLEA FOR 
CANDOUR. 
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if we allow ourselves to be governed by phrases without meaning, 
and continue to deny the existence of what is patent to the rest of 
mankind. If we have no intention of kicking open, doors that 
have heen shut in our face, and of insisting that contracts shall 
not be torn up because Englishmen are parties to them, let us be 
sufficiently candid and courageous to say so. After all, Lord 
Salisbury has secured the safety of Hong Kong, by obtaining a lease 
of territory that commands it; he has earmarked a magnificent 
group of provinces as not alienable; he has discussed the organiza- 
tion of a Chinese Sepoy Army to protect them. If the sphere of 
influence carries the day probably the Court will migrate from 
Peking into the British sphere, and we may eventually recover our 
former position in the Far East, as the protectors of an empire which 
willstill number 200,000,000 of people. But we shall do nothing if we 
feed on phrases and refuse to realize facts. Does “equality of oppor- 
tunity ” still hold the field, and will the Hong Kong Bank’s contract 
be carried through, or have we fallen back upon “a sphere of 
influence” involving the recognition of other spheres of influence 
in China? The country is entitled to know. 


The present Government deserves to be congratu- 

7a West lated upon the settlement of the Niger ques- 
SertLementr. tion, which formed the greater part of the West 
African question. Mr. Chamberlain, in whose 

department it fell, has acted throughout with firmness and con- 
ciliation. He has not attempted to bluff, but has insisted where our 
rights have been indisputable, and he has yielded (as in the case of 
the Mossi country) where they were disputable. The question has 
been a much more alarming one than the general public has any 
idea of. Now that the danger has passed away, for the ratification 
of the Convention by the Chamber is a mere form, and we can no 
longer be accused of indulging in “menace,” it may just as well be 
known that if the French Government had not agreed to evacuate 
the territory filibustered by Lieutenant Bretonnet, under the direc- 
tion of Governor Ballot, there must have been war between France 
and England. Neither country would have desired it; but, on the 
other hand, neither could have submitted peacefully to a humiliat- 
ing affront. Great Britain could not have submitted to the affront 
of having her territory raided and occupied, as had been done in 
the Borgu country. The Ballot-Bretonnet expedition was tanta- 
mount to an act of war. The French were not in the least excited 
over it, because they were the aggressors and held the spoils of their 
aggression. There was not a symptom of disquietude on their part 
or of an intention to relinquish what they had seized. There were 
protracted negotiations and abortive conferences. Commission after 
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commission met in vain. The French Government, egged on by the 
French Colonial Party, remained obdurate. Lieutenant Bretonnet 
was féted as a conquering hero. The West bank of the Niger, 
from Say to Boussa, which had been coolly sliced out of a British 
Protectorate, was considered annexed. Monsieur de Presensée, 
who is the Press ally of the French Foreign Office, persistently 
misrepresented the case in the Temps, and did so also in organs of 
the British Press. The Journal des Débats and the Figaro joined 
in the game of bluff, and denounced the claims of England as 
intolerable. They were a sample of our arrogance and cupidity. 
We are accustomed to this. Fortunately for both countries, 
a French General Election took place, and the Colonial Party 
was routed. The French Colonial Minister, Monsieur André 
Lebon, and Messieurs Deloncle, de Mahy, Charmés, Monteil, and 
Delafosse disappeared. They had no France behind them. The 
mass of the French electors are profoundly indifferent to West 
Africa, and had no desire to quarrel with England on the subject. 


ii ee Monsieur Hanotaux suddenly found himself re- 
Breronner leased, by the dispersal of the Colonial Anglo- 
es phobes, and able to act on his own judgment. He 
~~" had long perceived the justice of the British 
demands, and Baron de Courcel, who has always done his best 
to keep England and France on good terms, was aware of the 
gravity of the question, and advised concession. A convention 
was signed on June 14th by the Commissioners of the two Govern- 
ments under which the annexation carried out- by the Ballot- 
Bretonnet expedition was relinquished, and both banks of the 
Niger, from Boussa up to, and including, Ilo, were recognized as 
British. Nikki, an inland town which lies within the theoretical 
Hinterland of Lagos, is the sole trophy which rests with the 
French as the result of their invasion. On the east bank of the 
Niger, well up in the north and above Ilo, a triangular piece of 
territory is ceded to France, to which she attached value on 
account of its contiguity to Say, and we receive in exchange a 
zone of territory extending a hundred miles round Sokoto. The 
essence of the Niger settlement is, however, in the withdrawal of 
the French from Ilo, Gomba, Lafagon, Bussa, Kishi, Borea, and 
Ashigire. Nothing led us to suppose the surrender would be 
made. It was, however, an indispensable reparation for the out- 
rage which had been inflicted. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Goldie have, during the negotiations, been the bétes noirs 
of the Paris journals; everything was said to disparage them. 
‘"here were ridiculous misrepresentations of Sir George Goldie’s 
conduct, and Mr. Chamberlain was declared to be in opposition 
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to Lord Salisbury. Of course, this was trumpery fiction. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s crime consisted in being, as the British Colonial 
Minister, firm to the needed extent. 


The settlement outside Nigerland is less favourable 
THE tous. True, we run the Hinterland of the Gold 
SETTLEMENT ‘ 
OUTSIDE Coast up to the 11th degree of latitude, and 
NIGERLAND. this obliges the French to evacuate Wa, in the 
neighbourhood of which, it will be remembered, there is a rival 
occupation ; but Leo, which is just above the 11th parallel, remains 
French, and we abandon our claims to Wagadugu and to the promis- 
ing country of Mossi. We say this with great regret; it is diffi- 
cult, however, to blame the Government for having given way 
here, as our claims were disputable, and the French have been in 
occupation of the Mossi country for more than eighteen months- 
There is also a delimitation of the boundary between the British 
Gold Coast and the French Ivory Colony. The course of a river is 
taken as the dividing line instead of a meridian. We evacuate Bona 
and Dokta in consequence of this. Locally the French may be said 
to have as much claim to them as we have, as they are on the very 
border of an unsettled boundary. An important concession on our 
part is that two bonded areas are leased to the French Government 
for thirty years. They are on the navigable portion of the Niger, 
one being on the right bank between Leaba and Fort Goldie, and the 
other at the mouth of the Niger. Of course these Custom Depéts 
are subject to English law, and there are careful regulations con- 
cerning the transit of bonded goods across our territory. The 
return for this concession is the grant for an equivalent period of 
thirty years of equal terms for French and British trade in ali the 
French West Coast Colonies from the Liberian frontier to the 
Niger. It is a great satisfaction that our dispute with France in 
West Africa is so far settled. If we do not come out better it is 
only because we have woke up so late to the encroachments of 
the French. While we have slept they have created an 
empire by appropriating the Hinterlands of West Coast Colonies 
which belonged to other Powers, until, to quote the French 
Foreign Office declaration with which it endeavours to gild the 
present settlement, “French rule has been established over the 
immense regions extending from Algeria to the Congo, passing by 
Lake Chad, and from Senegal to the Nile Basin.” 


There is another question which presses for settle- 

Our CLAIMS ment; that is the question of compensation by the 
Ses * French Government to the relatives of the British 
officers and men who were slain by a French force 


at Waima (Sierra Leone) upon British territory. It is as well to 
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recall what happened. The following is an extract from the 
despatch written by Colonel Ellis, the officer commanding the 
British troops on the West Coast of Africa, dated December 25th, 
1893, and addressed to the Secretary of State for War :—< It is 
with the greatest regret that I have the honour to inform you 
that, by a most deplorable mischance, an attack was made upon us 
at this place (Waima, Konno country) before daybreak on the 
23rd by a party of French native troops and a large body of native 
allies, under command of Lieutenant Maritz, of the French Army, 
who had been led to believe that we were the Sofas, under Perokerri, 
endeavouring to escape from the sphere of British influence and join 
Samadu.” The British vigorously repulsed their assailants. “At 
11 a.m.,” continues the despatch, “ Lieutenant Maritz was brought in ; 
he had been found mortally wounded in the cane-grass. He was 
conscious and able to speak, and made a statement to Surgeon- 
Major Morgan to the effect that he had come from Undu (Kundu) ; 
that he had not known he was attacking the English, and had not 
heard our bugle calls. Lieutenant Maritz received every possible 
attention ; but his case was hopeless from the first, and he expired 
a few minutes after noon.” On our side we lost Captain Lendy, 
D.S.0., a young officer of brilliant promise, as also Lieutenants 
Liston and Wroughton, with one Sergeant-Major and six privates. 
Besides this list of killed,fourteen non-commissioned officers andmen 
were severely wounded. Here was clearly a case for reparation as 
far as reparation could be made by a chivalrous and repentant 
Government. Granted that the French were unintentional ag- 
gressors, and that their commander paid the penalty of his 
mistake with his life, that does not affect the question. The 
whole onus of the egregious and culpable blunder rests with the 
French Government. Their force suddenly attacked a British 
force that was encamped on British territory. Lieutenant Maritz 
admitted his terrible mistake before he died. The motive of his 
attack is not cleared by his statement. He may have been 
attempting “effective occupation.” Captain Lendy wrote to his 
mother just before starting :—‘“ The French wish to fight the Sofas, 
and so claim more land ‘by right of conquest.’” It was proved 
afterwards that Waima was well within the British sphere. 


Lord Rosebery was then head of the Foreign 
Lorp DurFrerin’s Office. He wrote at the time a sympathetic letter 

to Mrs. Wroughton, the widow of Lieutenant 
Wroughton, in which he undertook that the catastrophe “should 
be probed and examined to the uttermost.” Has this been done ? 
What happened? Lord Dufferin, then our Ambassador in Paris, 
had an interview with the French. Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
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We have always been brought up from childhood to regard Lord 
Dufferin as a sort of Heaven-born official, incapable of erring; 
nevertheless, we commit the sacrilege of declaring that on this 
occasion he blundered most palpably. He failed to inform 
himself of the strength of the British case. Its impregnable 
position rested on the fact that it was the French who com- 
mitted the aggression, and were therefore responsible for all the 
consequences. That they suffered themselves does not affect our 
claim in the least. The following extract from a letter written 
by Lord Dufferin to Mrs. Liston on September 14th, 1895, shows 
how he allowed himself to be foiled, and also that he had already 
given the case away in his own mind :—“I have taken an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the French Foreign Minister about your 
petition, but, as I was certain would be the case, he said that as 
they had made no claim on behalf of the widows and children of - 
their officers they could not entertain any claim on behalf of ours.” 
And this declaration sufficed for our astute diplomatist. He could 
not see through the pretext which assumed that the French claims 
rested on a similar footing to our own, but drove complacently 
away in his brougham from the Quai d’Orsay considering his 
mission terminated. It has taken some time to recover from the 
effect of this error. The Waima claims have stood over, to 
be settled amid other negotiations. This is unfortunate for the 
widows and relatives of the slain victims of the French assault. Is 
has, however, taken us six years to satisfy the claims made on 
behalf of the French missionaries in Uganda, which were met in 
March last by a payment of £10,000. The incidents which gave 
rise to them occurred in the early part of 1892. There is no reason 
to suppose the French Government will behave less honourably 
than we have done, but they certainly require to be pressed for 
compensation. It is regrettable that these claims have been allowed 
to fall into “general negotiations.” 


The newspapers are rather premature in announc- 

Ber ag ing an immediate advance on Khartoum. The 
expedition is preparing, and the Sirdar always 

makes careful arrangements before he strikes. The Second British 
Brigade can hardly be at Berber before the middle of August. 
The Khalifa in the meantime is fortifying Omdurman, and there he 
will make his stand. There is every reason why he should do this. 
He will not care to fall back on his own country without an effort, 
for in his own country his family is of no account. He has a 
young son of twenty of some spirit, to whom he has given over the 
command of the whole of the fighting men: there is no alternative 
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to the Khalifa but a stubborn fight. We do not know what forces 
he can rely on to be loyal—the amount has been estimated at 
20,000. Our own force will consist of 15,000 infantry, 1,500 


cavalry, 38 guns, 12 Maxims, and 700 mounted men on camels 
and horses. 


It will be remembered that Mahmoud, Commander 
Bat of the Dervish Army at the Battle of Atbara, and 
a relation of the Khalifa, was made a prisoner of 
war and sent down to Wady Halfa. He has been well treated, and 
during his constitutional walks with the Egyptian officer in charge of 
him, who is a Mahommedan, has delivered himself of some bewil- 
dered reflections which have got about. He said that he knew he 
was not quite a “ civilized” man, having been all his life (he is but 
. 28 now) fighting and governing in Darfur; that was perhaps why 
he was perplexed. He had for some years been reading the Cairo 
(Arabic) newspapers, which are regularly sent up to Omdurman, 
From them he and other Dervishes became convinced that all the 
Egyptians were groaning under the despotism of the English, and 
that they only awaited a favourable opportunity to rise and kill 
their oppressors. He had gathered that the Egyptian officers 
in particular hated the “Christian dogs” who commanded 
in the army, and occupied the most lucrative posts, and 
tyrannized over the whole community. He and his friends, 
therefore, naturally expected that when this discontented 
army had got far into the Sudan, and when its Mahommedan 
co-religionists (the Dervishes) were near, it would revolt against a 
handful of British officers and come over to their friends. But 
what did he see? All the way down to Halfa, whether in a 
steamer, on the railway, or on a camel, everywhere he saw a solitary 
Englishman, sometimes miles away from any other Englishman, 
managing and commanding all things. “ You Egyptian officers 
can do nothing without going to a Christian dog to be told what to 
do. You are a pack of slaves, more servile than my body-guard. 
You are compelled to work all day at the bidding of those English! 
How do you explain it, while every Arabic newspaper tells us that 
you are only waiting for an opportunity to regain your liberty ?” 
The Egyptian officer had never looked at things in this light. He 
only knew that he and his brother officers had the most implicit 
confidence in the English officers they served under. Mahmoud is 
doubtless having his eyes opened ; he is not, however, a promising 
type even for a Baggara, having a low forehead and rather repellent 
features. The question arises again as to whether native Anglo- 
phobist journals should be tolerated at Cairo ? 
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It has always appeared to us that the critics of the 
Aue Teor Foreign Office systematically overstate their case 
by including Siam in the catalogue of Lord Salis- 
bury’s supposed “surrenders” to France. Six months ago we 
pointed out that “the question of Siam arose during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s administration, when the French forced a series of ultima- 
tums on that helpless country without, so far as is known, any 
protest from the then Foreign Minister, Lord Rosebery. Ultimately 
Siam was compelled to transfer a large portion of her territory to 
France, without apparent remonstrance from Lord Rosebery, 
though the effect of this operation was to bring the French into 
unpleasant contiguity to Burma. Lord Salisbury was necessarily 
bound by the supineness of his predecessor, but he succeeded in 
arranging an agreement with France which protected the vitals of 
Siam, and for which the Siamese Government is known to have 
expressed its gratitude. As part of this settlement, a remote and 
inaccessible district, consisting of 1,200 square miles and con- 
taining 3,000 inhabitants, which we claimed on behalf of Burma 
and the French on behalf of Anam, was ‘conceded’ by Great 
Britain to France.” However, from a thousand platforms Radical 
orators, who have probably never even seen a map of Siam, con- 
tinued to denounce this provident transaction as “a humiliating 
capitulation.” Lord Dufferin— our late Ambassador in Paris, 
—who occupies an entirely independent political position, has 
now come forward with a conclusive vindication of Lord Salis- 
bury’s diplomacy in this matter, and sincere critics will hence- 
forward drop “Siam” from their indictment. In speaking at 
the annual Burma dinner on 16th June (see Daily Chronicle 
of following day) Lord Dufferin said that “considerable misappre- 
hension” seemed to exist with regard to the Siamese question, and 
gave his audience the following lucid recital :— 


‘* With a folly which sometimes seemed to take possession of these Eastern 
people, the Siamese began pushing some of the troops over which they exercised a 
certain amount of influence up the valleys of the mountain range which flanks 
the settlement in Anam, so that when once they had arrived at the tops of the 
pass they were able to look down the chimneys of the houses of the French settle- 
ment, As a result, a treaty was imposed upon Siam which gave to France very 
considerable and very dangerous concessions on the other bank,of the Mekong. 
And, as always happened when a weak Power was dealing with a strong Power, 
these concessions were subsequently inflated and extended in a manner which, at 
the Court of Bangkok, was considered very unjustifiable, and entirely un- 
warranted by the words of the document. But the worst feature of the case was 
that, under the treaty, France obtained a ‘ jumping off’ ground, which would have 
enabled her at any time completely to strangle Siam if a less just or less 
~ generous Foreign Minister than M. Hanotaux ever sat,within the walls of the 
Quay d@’Orsay. It was at this juncture that Lord Salisbury intervened, and by a 
very slight sacrifice of a single district on the other side of the Mekong, over 
which we exercised very shadowy rights, he induced the French Government to 
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agree to the neutralization of the Valley of the Menam. But the Valley of the 
Menam was Siam—its bones, flesh, and very vitals, whereas, on the other hand, 
the Valley of the Mekong was a pestiferous region where nothing reigned but 
mosquitoes and malaria, and bordered on the other side by territories of 
very little value. Moreover, it must always be remembered that the rights 
of sovereignty of Siam up to the right bank of the Mekong and over the pro- 
vinces of Battambang and Angkor still remained intact and absolutely secure by 
that treaty so far as the loyal observance of any treaty was a security in these 


days when the long spoon played such a considerable part at the diplomatic 
banquet.” 


Our domestic politics continue to slumber. The 

‘No Porery.” only episode that excited any interest during the 
past month was Sir William Harcourt’s endeavour 

to raise a No-Popery agitation which he subsequently dropped like 
a hot potato. He is not generally credited with deep religious 
fervour any more than with profound political principles, but when 
that useful if modest measure the Benefices Bill—which aims at 
preventing unfit incumbents from retaining livings—went into 
Committee in the House of Commons Sir William Harcourt burst 
into a fine Protestant frenzy against the admitted excesses of the 
extreme Ritualists—in the Church of England—and, having no 
feeling for sacred things himself, he commented on religious services 
in a vulgar and repulsive manner. The noisy Nonconformists in 
the House were delighted, but the majority of members were 
indignant, while Sir William MHarcourt’s Irish allies regarded 
the speech as a wanton outrage. The speaker remained on 
the rampage for half an hour, at the end of which he sub- 
sided, having materially augmented the number of people who 
desire that he should retire from politics. Mr. Balfour replied in 
moderate and crushing terms. The most striking effect of his 
speech was on the Front Opposition Bench, where it pro- 
duced a unique Parliamentary incident. Mr. John Morley, a 
man of profound sympathy with the religious feelings of others, 
had been not the least disgusted auditor of his chief’s diatribe. 
It was noted by old Parliamentary hands that he—sitting 
by Sir William Harcourt—continually applauded Mr. Balfour's 
reply. That kind of episode interests the House of Commons. 
The best passage in Mr. Balfour's speech was the following :— 
“ Profoundly as I disapprove of the kind of ceremony of which the 
right honourable gentleman read us a detailed account as having 
taken place ina church in South London, I confess that to see them 
tossed across the floor of this House and made the subject of 
laughter, and made to give point to some Parliamentary retort, 
offends myself to a degree which I do not find easy to express 
and which absolutely prevents my following, at all events, in the 
wake of the right honourable gentleman in ‘dealing with matters 
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which, whatever our opinion may be upon them, at any rate 
represent sacred truths.” 


Germany seems to have borne her General Elec- 
GENERAL ELEC- tion with considerable equanimity. The first and 
TION IN GERMANY. : o,e 

second ballots are over at the time of writing, but 
completed returns are not to hand, though it seems unlikely that 
those outstanding will affect the general result. In which case 
the new Reichstag should not be very unlike the old one, as shown 
by the approximate analysis of The Times Berlin correspondent, 
the strength of parties in theoldReichstag being given in brackets:— 
Conservatives, 62 (57); Free Conservatives, 22 (25); National 
Liberals, 47 (50); Anti-Semites, 12 (12); Clericals, 101 (101); 
Poles, 14 (20); Radical Left, 30 (28); Moderate Radicals, 14 (13); 
South German Democrats, 8 (12); Socialists, 55 (48); Alsa- 
tians, 8 (9); Dane, 1 (1); Unattached, 2; Agrarian League, 3. 
The foregoing figures account for 379 members out of the full 
complement of 397, so the reader can fill in the remaining eighteen 
when the official returns are made. The Socialists will be stronger 
in this House than the last by some eight or ten seats, and 
we learn with unmixed satisfaction that the Bimetallists, whom 
their opponents expected, as usual, to “wipe out,” occupy a dis- 
tinctly improved Parliamentary position. They are not likely to 
let the grass grow under their feet. While the increase of the 
Socialistic vote is substantial it is not as great as was expected, 
considering that in Germany men vote Socialist as the most 
effective way of expressing their disgust with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and not necessarily as indicating their adherence to the 
Collectivist creed. In the towns, notably Berlin, the Socialists 
have had striking reverses, and seek to console themselves with 
rural victories. It is, in fact, generally recognized that the 
Emperor has been steadily gaining ground with the German masses, 
and occupies a stronger position to-day than at any time since he 
succeeded his father. His Chinese, naval, and Colonial policy are 
incomparably more popular to-day than could have been 
foreseen a few months ago, and his projected journey to 
Palestine appeals to the religious imagination, as well as 
the practical instincts of the Germans. Even the Berliner 
Tageblatt, representing “Manchester Radicalism,” concedes 
that “there are not a few politicians who would maintain 
that the period of our trans-oceanic acquisition is by no means 
closed.” Educated opinion outside Germany is also modifying its 
harsh attitude towards the Emperor. Being a rhetorician he 
necessarily says unwise things; but does he say more unwise 
things than other statesmen? Is he not a man of remarkable 
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shrewdness and prescience, as well as energy and determination, 
who looks a generation ahead, and acts as he sees? The main 
moral of these elections is that the Germans are discovering their 
Emperor, and that is a considerable international event. 


The Latin nations have all caught the world-wide 
OEE. epidemic of “crises” in a virulent form. Of un- 

happy Spain it is unnecessary to say anything. 
She is in an altogether pitiable condition, being engaged in a war 
from which she can only emerge as a battered wreck, and from 
which all her responsible politicians—she is without a single 
statesman—would withdraw to-morrow if they dared face the 
military fury and broach the forbidden topic of peace. One province 
of Spain, Catalonia, which bears the same relation to Madrid as 
Ulster would to Dublin, if Ireland were independent, and—as Ulster 
would—suftfers more from the stupendous folly and incompetence of 
the metropolitan politicians than the slacker parts of Spain, is 
exhibiting some symptoms of restiveness, at the continuance of 
conditions which involve her once flourishing industries in 
dire ruin. Were it not for the Spanish Army, Barcelona—the 
Belfast of Spain—would probably take this opportunity of 
repudiating a Government which drifted into an inevitable war 
without making any serious preparations for it. As it is, the only 
progressive province in Spain has to grin and bear an appalling 
fate and bide its time, though there is little enough to look 
forward to, Amidst the cacoéthes loquendi of the Cortes is 
to be found one sensible remark—that of Senor Romero 
Robledo, “when the moment for making peace arrives, Spain ought 
to make proposals to the United States directly, and avoid using 
the good offices of the neutral Powers, who would make her pay 
dearly for any services rendered.” The second Latin nation in 
serious trouble is France, but enough is said of her astounding 
condition farther on in this number. Italy is likewise in difficul- 
ties, and shows an ominous inability to pull herself together. The 
Leiter wheat gamble in Chicago (which inflicted the maximum 
amount of injury on the civilized world, while conferring a mini- 
mum of benefit on the actual farmer) was both the cause and the 
occasion of the latest Italian developments. For while the 
rise in the price of bread endangered the subsistence of the half- 
famished masses in Southern Italy, it gave an opportunity to the 
comparatively well-to-do artisans of Milan to make “a demonstra- 
tion.” They were mercilessly shot down in the streets, but they 
meant mischief, and were given fair warning. This severity, which 
was followed by the announcement of a drastic policy of repres- 
sion, occurred some weeks ago, and seems ultimately to have 
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rendered the Premiership of the Marquis Rudini untenable. As 
his Ministry relies to some extent on Radical support he is clearly 
not the man to revive the Crispi tradition. After the usual 
rumours and denials, it is finally announced that General Pelloux 
has become Premier of disturbed Italy. This solution sounds 
inartial, and we may expect further troubles. The Radicals intend 


to fight the Dynasty in the open, the Vatican to stab it in the 
back. 


. The first thing the new French Chamber did after 
PatNcH the General Election was to elect a President. Its 
character was to some extent indicated by the elec- 

tion of Monsieur Paul Deschanel by 287 votes as against 277 for Mon- 
sieur Brisson, the old Radical President. This was supposed to be a 
triumph for Monsieur Méline, but it was a very feeble triumph, and 
preserved him in power but a, few days longer. On the 14th the 
Government was required by a foolish vote of the Chamber to look for 
the support“ to a majority exclusively Republican.” Monsieur Méline 
resisted this, in the first instance, and was beaten. He then turned 
round and, in rather an undignified manner, accepted the resolu- 
tion. He did not, however, receive sufficient support, and on the 
following day he resigned, after having held power for a little over 
two years. Thereupon the President invited Monsieur Ribot to 
form a Ministry; he was, however, as a Moderate, obliged to resign 
the task because the Radicals claimed too many portfolios. 
Monsieur Sarrien was then commissioned to form a Cabinet. It 
is difficult to know what a Radical means in France nowadays ; 
but Monsieur Sarrien bears the label of one. Notwithstanding 
this badge, he also was obliged to declare his inability to form a 
Ministry. Monsieur Peytral, a Senator with a Radical tinge, was 
then employed. His effort was to create a “ Cabinet of Union ”— 
the French have a passion for terms, and that of “concentration” 
has lost its charm, especially when no one will concentrate. It is 
probable that out of the conflicting forces in the French Chamber 
a Cabinet of sufficient equilibrium will be formed, whatsoever 
may be its designation. The services of Monsieur Hanotaux will 
be lost for a while; and this is a loss to France, though it may 
be noted that amid the ephemeral Ministries which have suc- 
ceeded each other—no less than thirty-five have passed during 
the last twenty-eight years—there has been a strict continuity in 
French foreign policy. We wish we could say it had been one 
favourable to England. There is, however, no danger to France 
from abroad—unless she persists in picking a quarrel. The real 
danger is in her domestic condition and in the symptoms of 
decadence which have been so manifest in the conduct of her 
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statesmen, politicians, and journalists in the Dreyfus case. At the 
time of going to press the political crisis appears to be solved by 
M. Brisson’s acceptance of the Premiership. 


The congeries of irreconcilable communities com- 
THE AUSTRIAN prising the Austro-Hungarian Empire continues 
to excite grave anxiety in every other country in 
Europe. An eminent diplomatist has been heard to say that “ war 
is the only medicine that can save Austria,” and it is noted that 
she is spending a lot of money on gunpowder. May not this, how- 
ever, be on account of Spain, for the illustrious ruler of the Dual 
Monarchy, though despairing of the future of his kingdoms, will 
never play the firebrand. But the discussion even of his abdication 
gives us some measure of the hopelessness of the outlook. Not 
only are the two halves of the Monarchy—Austria and Hungary— 
at loggerheads, but individually they are riven with dissensions 
which have got beyond the reach of reason. Meanwhile the 
chronic unrest in the Balkans has become accentuated, and the 
declining prestige of Austria cannot fail to react upon the minor 
Powers she is supposed to be responsible for. The most pressing 
of her own feuds is probably that between Slavs and Germans in 
Bohemia. The former outnumber the latter and are striving for 
“equality of opportunity,” as represented by the Language 
Ordinance. The Germans are struggling—fighting would be 
hardly too strong a term—to retain their ascendency, and so far 
the hated Ordinance has been a dead letter. It is now said that 
the Austrian Parliament having been prorogued, the Emperor will 
seek to conciliate the menacing German minority by revoking the 
Ordinance, as he believes the Slavs are not prepared to go to such 
lengths as their opponents. Austria, like more than one other 
nation, is in a distinctly dangerous condition, and is a constant 
peril to the peace of Europe. She must break up before long, and 
can’t well break up peacefully. Everyone seems to have forgotten 
the very significant speech delivered in Paris some months ago by 
M. Deschanel (now President of the French Chamber), in which he 
stated that one of the objects the Franco-Russian Alliance had in 
view was the fair distribution of the Austrian Empire when the in- 
evitable catastrophe comes. In other words, the aggrandisement 
of Germany must be checked. 
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OUR FUTURE POLICY IN CHINA. 


Her Masesty’s Ministers having expounded and defended their 
Far Eastern policy in Parliament, on the platform, and in the 
Press, and critics having had their say, the residuum of the 
discussion may be taken as a provisional base for our future policy 
in the Eastern seas. The most recent, and, therefore, the most 
authoritative version of the share of the spoil which has fallen to 
us out of the Chinese scramble is that given in an admittedly 
inspired article in The Fortnightly Review for June. (On the 
form of vindication adopted in that article, the putting glosses on 
documents or speeches which are not given to the public, we would 
remark that it is a questionable expedient, as the argument cuts 
both ways, for the complete dossier would be as likely to place the 
Government in an even less favourable light than the printed 
despatches do.) This inspired writer sums up the results of our 
diplomacy during the past six months as follows :— 

Wei-hai-wei leased to us as a set-off for the Russian occupation 
of Port Arthur, “for all political purposes, at any rate, its 
equivalent.” 

The opening of new ports. 

Permission to use the Chinese water-ways. 

The permanent appointment of an Englishman as Inspector- 
General of Customs. 

The promise that the Chinese Government shall not alienate 
the Yang-tsze Valley. 

Since the article in question was written, the announcement has 
been made that the strategic area around Hong-Kong has been 
leased by China to Great Britain, a real concession absolutely 
necessary to the defence of the Colony, and highly beneficial to 
the inhabitants. 

Let us endeavour to appraise these various concessions, omitting 
the last, whose value is self-evident. 


Port ARTHUR AND WEI-HAI-WEI. 
We know the military importance of Port Arthur as an outpost 
of the Russian Empire, and the power it gives to the rulers of that 
Empire over China. We know precisely how that power may be 
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and is every day being exercised. But nobody has yet attempted 
to show in what manner Wei-hai-wei is its equivalent, and the 
phrase “for political purposes” is too vague and elastic to satisfy 
an enquiring mind. 


New Ports. 


None of those opened have been shown to be of any advantage 
commercially. For trading purposes there are already enough, if 
not more than enough, open ports. These additional ones do not 
appear to have been asked for by any representative commercial 
body, while those that were asked for are not opened: namely, 
Hsiangtan, or one of the marts in Central Hunan, and Nanning, on 
the West River. The reasons why the two ports have been opened 
on the coast are, of course, plain enough and good enough; it is to 
prevent their being “ leased ” by some aggressive Power. Their open- 
ing imposes on us the tax of keeping up establishments there with 
only a problematical advantage. The reason why Yo-chau, on the 
Yang-tsze, has been opened is that it belongs technically to 
Hunan province, is in Hunan as Penzance is in England, but it 
is useless as a means of tapping its trade. To concede Yo-chau to 
a demand “ for a port in Hunan,” therefore, is to keep the word of 
promise to the ear and break it to the hope. Government have no 
right to count any of these open ports as concessions, 


CHINESE WATER-WAYS. 


This is quite another affair; a most important concession, whose 
value, however, must depend on the conditions attached to its 
exercise, which are still sub judice. All we know is that the 
regulations prepared by the Inspector-General of Customs, and 
modified by the Chinese Government, were not acceptable to Her 
Majesty’s representative, who has protested against their promul- 
gation. 


Tue PERMANENT APPOINTMENT OF A BritTIsH SUBJECT AS HEAD 
OF THE CUSTOMS. 


This is one of those concessions which Mr. Morley referred 
to as partaking rather of the character of an obligation assumed 
by Great Britain: possibly a wise and even a necessary obligation 
under the circumstances, but one requiring much tact and fore- 
sight to prevent its becoming embarrassing. It makes Her 
Majesty’s Government responsible for the administration of the 
Chinese Customs, and, as the only Power possessing a lien over 
that portion of the revenue happens to be Russia, it is not difficult 
to imagine a contingency in which Mr. Chamberlain’s long spoon 
may come into play in connection with this service. We have 
seen what importance Russia attaches to her lien on the Chinese 
44* 
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revenues. It was te obtain that that she interposed in 1895 
between the Chinese Government and certain English bankers, 
who were negotiating a loan through the agency of the Inspector- 
General of Customs, the first of the post bellum series, and 
compelled China to borrow from France under the guarantee 
of Russia. We saw for the second time what value Russia 
attached to her being the sole guarantor of China by the violent 
methods she employed, and successfully, as late as last January, 
to prevent the conclusion of a loan for which Great Britain would 
have been the sponsor. We do not know, though we can surmise, 
what ulterior designs Russia may have in all this; or rather, 
we do know the ulterior, but not the immediate intention, that 
being variable according to circumstances. Meantime, our English 
Inspector-General of Customs stands unavoidably as a hostage 
to Russia, a situation which without the greatest circumspection 
may one day be turned to our disadvantage as well as that of the 
Customs service itself. Only, therefore, as a choice of evils could 
such an arrangement be justified, and time only will show which 
was the greater. Finally, there is 


THE YANG-TSZE VALLEY. 


So far as paper or the breath of the mouth can prevent it, this 
area is not to be alienated by China. That is China’s promise. 
But who is China, and what will happen if by favour, force, or 
fraud she should be induced to forget her promise? And in what 
manner is the non-alienation of that indefinite tract of country to 
benefit Great Britain? On that point our Government and their 
spokesmen have been as silent as the Sphinx, and yet it is the 
kernel of the China question. The simple truth is, would they 
but confess it, the concession of the Yang-tsze Valley was the work 
of an idle moment, ill-considered, hasty, and the Government has 
not from the first known what they meant by it. No promise and 
no formula could have served us, but least of all the particular 
one chosen. For we had the most refreshing expositions from, 
Russians in the English Press of what Russia’s modus operandi 
was to be, and we had had practical illustration of it in Korea. 
The word “ alienation ” will, of course, never be so much as spoken, 
but nevertheless the effective control of the Yang-tsze Valley is 
passing into the power of Russia and France without our being 
able to utter a word of protest. The process was clear to the dullest 
comprehension, and there was no excuse whatever for either our 
Government or their representative landing themselves in that 
galére. They should have done nothing, or done more. 

If then these were really all the crumbs that it was possible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to carry away from the table it would 
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be unreasonable to blame them for taking what they could get, 
though if they gave more in the form of obligation than they 
received in the form of concession they might still be held to 
account for the balance. They are not, however, content with such 
faint praise, but keep telling the country that they have obtained 
valuable concessions, and have rewarded their Minister with such 
honours and thanks as are usually reserved for some signal service 
to the Empire. Therefore we are justified in examining the 
grounds of the Government’s self-approval, and in discovering, if 
we can, how the interests of the country are to be advanced by 
the new arrangements in China. 

And we may be pardoned for saying at the outset that if the 
country suffers by these new arrangements it must take a good 
share of the blame on itself for its long and persistent indifference 
to its Far Eastern interests ; moreover, that if it does not in the 
future take a more active interest in them than hitherto, it will 
suffer more egregiously than it has yet done, or is yet conscious of. 
For we now know what previously we could only suspect, how 
little the Government will do proprio motu to safeguard the 
national interests so long as the nation itself is asleep. One of the 
most triumphant and, no doubt, bona fide defences of the Govern- 
ment has been that their policy had the tacit approval of the 
sleeping nation! It is plain, therefore, that Government hold 
themselves exempt from exercising vigilance as long as the country 
remains quiet; and, consequently, it becomes the duty of the 
country not to remain quiet. If the estate is not to be wrecked 
the cestui que trust must jog the somnolent trustee, which is the 
point at which we have actually arrived. The glamour of inscrut- 
able high policy has passed away. The mystery of “Sovereigns 
and Statesmen” is dispelled; The Fortnightly Review has killed 
that superstition. Henceforth, when we are counselled to trust 
implicitly to the foresight of responsible Ministers, so much better 
informed than outsiders can possibly be, we shall take the liberty 
of withholding unconditional confidence in the wisdom that sits 
veiled behind the cloud. We shall prefer to judge by results, 
not phraseological or hypothetical, but concrete results such as can 
be described in the language of the market-place, and may be 
apprehended by the unsophisticated layman. It is from this 
point of view that we propose to consider our national position and 
prospects in China as they stand now after the hurricane. 

We mention merely to eliminate from further consideration the 
four pillars of policy which were enunciated by Members of the 
Government in January last: the favoured nation, the open door, 
equality of opportunity, and treaty rights. They were only empty 
words. The first three are definitively gone, while the fourth has 
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lost its efficacy and its significance through the action of the 
Powers which have assumed the ascendant over China. We have 
thus to consider the problem of defending and promoting our 
interests in China under wholly changed conditions, such condi- 
tions as can hardly ever have existed elsewhere, which render 
precedents nugatory, but which nevertheless call for plans both 
far-reaching and strenuously sustained. We have, in short, to 
begin all over again, with modified ideas and a new equipment. 

British interests in China resolve themselves into two great 
branches, the purely commercial and the high political. The 
former has proved sufficient for us in the past, and we might well 
have been content to glide quietly with our China trade down the 
stream of time, in blessed unconsciousness of danger, only the 
world would not let us. The position was indeed so easy, and 
apparently so safe, that the temptation to accept the ideal for the 
real was strong, and we fell before it. Our policy was based on 
the delusion, which still envelopes us like an ancestral faith which 
has been outgrown by the events of history; our international 
machinery was, and still is, adapted to the ideal and not to the 
real, and is as obsolete as wooden walls and arquebuses. Our 
commercial paradise has been overtaken and swamped by a 
political tidal wave, for which we had made no preparations. We 
refused to listen to its approach, or make terms with it when it 
came ; and so, instead of our dealing with it, it deals with us at its 
pleasure. Against our will our China trade interests have become 
involved in perhaps the greatest international whirlpool of this 
century, and we have no choice between working our way through 
it and retiring from oyr place among the nations. 

It is necessary to insist on the change which has come over our 
position in the Far East as there are many among us who cling 
fondly to the belief that commerce can still be isolated from 
politics in that part of the world, and treated on its own merits. 
Such isolation is no longer possible; the marriage has been con- 
summated, and henceforth the two national interests must stand 
or fall together. Those who have tried to keep them separate have 
been fighting against fate. What were the cries we used to hear a 
generation ago? “Choke off Macdonald Stephenson” (the rail- 
way projector), said Sir Frederick Bruce. “Diminish as much as 
possible our points of contact,” said Lord John Russell. “ With- 
draw from the mainland” (where politics might creep in), said 
Mr. Cobden, and “get an island” where you may carry on your 
paltry trade—which he was sure would never increase. Might not 
the vain attempt of these Canutes—and many more—to arrest the 
rising tide of even our own modest progress serve as a lesson to 
the minimizing, circumscribing, retreating apostles of our own 
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time if their minds were but large enough to entertain experience 
as well as doctrine ? 

But though the two streams fill one channel their waters remain 
as distinct as those of the Rhéne and the Sadne after their con- 
fluence at Lyons. The clear emerald does not mingle with the 
alluvium-laden current, but both flow side by side until obstruction 
forces complete union. So the two elements in our Chinese 
problem may for convenience be still considered separately, 
especially as the one is more intelligible than the other. The com- 
mercial question is transparent, the political clouded and opaque. 

The political issues involved in the revolution in China are 
indeed so profound that there is a very general disposition to put 
the whole question entirely aside, to relegate it with Lord Rosebery 
to the dim and distant future.* There is in our generation an ap- 
parent reluctance in this country to provide for the well-being of 
those who are to come after us, outside the private family. We 
have carried our isolation craze to such a pitch that, beyond a 
certain luxurious esthetic recognition, we cut ourselves off morally 
from both the past and the future, and act as if we owed little to 
our ancestry and nothing at all to our posterity. Hence historical 
movements do not impress us. We live for the day only, and in 
this relation to the world around us we stand isolated from the 
great Continental nations, and at a consequent disadvantage in 
appreciating sequences. 

The significance of the Russian movement in China is written 
indelibly in the history of the two Powers during the past 200 
years; and none of the secular processes of nature can be 
calculated with greater ultimate certainty—we say “ultimate” only 
because the rate of progress cannot be reckoned—than the overflow 
of the Russian domination over the Empire of China unless it be 
arrested by an adequate barrier. This prospect seems to be 
cheerfully accepted by serious English writers, by some as if it 
did not concern us, and by others as if the prospect were rather to 
be welcomed on the ground that an organized China would 
consume more calico than a disorganized one. But what would 
or could Russia do when she had rolled in the huge soft Chinese 
nation into her snowball but go on rolling? And whither then ? 
Surely in the same old direction, southward and sea-ward by the 
line of least resistance. There are some, no doubt, who think that 
vast China would satiate the most voracious appetite; but it was not 
so even in the case of the Manchu conquerors. Though a compara- 
tively small tribe, not to be named in the same day with Russia, 
they not only succeeded in occupying the throne of the Emperors, 


* We understand that Lord Rosebery has recently affirmed that his actua 
words were ‘‘to no dim and distant future ” (Editor N. RB.) 
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which they have kept for some 250 years, but they had no sooner 
consolidated their power than they used it for the further conquest 
of neighbouring states, including the Island of Formosa. There 
are philosophic Russians who look forward with grave apprehension 
to such eventualities; and for sound reasons too. But when did 
thoughtful minds hinder the natural progress of any people? 
There is an ethnic as well as a terrestrial gravitation; nations 
move by inherent forces of which they are not always conscious, 
and it requires a credulity equal to the moving of mountains to 
believe that a point or a line could ever be reached where a nation 
will spontaneously call a halt to its own expansion. If any 
exception to this rule can be imagined, do her antecedents point to 
Russia as the one Power likely to apply to itself such a self- 
denying ordinance ? 

In face of these obvious considerations, we find the idea pro- 
pounded in organs of the Press which we have been accustomed to 
hold in respect, that the irruption or infiltration of Russia into 
China would relieve the pressure on India, while among those of 
less repute all thought of that, or of anything that may happen 
the day after to-morrow, is flouted, and those who would look 
forward a matter of fifty years—what a brief period to look back 
upon !—are branded with lunacy. Responsible statesmen wisely 
keep their own counsel as to how they really regard the outlook, 
but if there be any considerable body of our people who are 
disposed to let the future take care of itself, it were worse than 
useless to disturb either the pleasures of the idle or the cares 
of the busy with warnings of what may be in store for their 
posterity. 

But the practical question is sometimes put: Supposing the 
advance of Russia to be pregnant with menace to the British 
Empire, how would you propose to stop it? Not certainly by 
protocols, nor understandings, nor assurances. By making war 
then on Russia? Not that either; but by taking some precautions 
analogous, in another sphere, to those by which the Dutch keep the 
sea out of Holland. A common dialectical trick resorted to by 
the Apologists for backing down before every assailant is to assume 
that the only alternative is war. This is not so at all. Russia, 
though a military, is not a warlike Power, and will in most cases 
do as much as we ourselyes to avoid it. In the recent China 
episode she would have been obliged to do whatever was necessary 
to evade such an issue, for she was unprepared, while the power 
lay with us. It was only needful for us to be clear, firm, and 
consistent; and we failed in all three. In plain truth, we allowed 
ourselves to be blutfed with the game in our hands. But it isa 
very fatal thing for a state with such complex responsibilities as 
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ours to allow it to be seen that we can be bluffed. And politicians 
claiming to rank as statesmen, and publicists of good standing, 
who proclaim to the world that all the nation requires of its 
Government is that it shall keep the peace unbroken, are doing 
greater hurt to the cause of peace than all the Jingoes within the 
country and all our enemies without. There is no difficulty in 
keeping the peace, as there is none in avoiding litigation, but the 
man who pledged himself at all risks to eschew the Law Courts 
would soon discover that his worldly estate was held by a pre- 
carious tenure. 

It is, however, the commercial side of our Far Eastern interests 
which may be expected to command the most attention, at least 
as regards the object to be sought. Few are disposed to openly 
dispute the necessity of commerce to the existence of the British 
people. Differences of opinion, however, arise in discussing the 
methods to be pursued. There are some who talk and write in 
the dialect of fifty years ago, as if trade were self-existing and self- 
protecting ; as if it were only necessary to exhibit your calicoes for 
them to flow into consumption like water finding its level. That 
is the language of an age of monopoly carried into an age of com- 
petition ; it is archaic, obsolete. We shall soon discover in China 
that even in commerce old things have passed away, and that the 
maintenance of our position there depends on our capacity for 
adapting ourselves to those new conditions which the energy of 
other nations has forced upon us. Till recently we had China in 
our own hands, with all its resources and potentialities, and it cannot 
be said that we have made the most of it. We have been occu- 
pied for thirty years “ choking off” Macdonald Stephenson, and have 
choked him off so effectually that the course has been cleared for 
Pokitiloff, Jaquemot, and Meyerstein, who rush in where our intimi- 
dated angels fear to tread. 

The China trade of the future is not to be confined to the 
exchange of commodities at the sea-ports or even in the rivers. 
It must permeate the interior of the country and concern itself 
with the working of minerals, the construction and running of 
railways, steam navigation on all suitable channels, factories of 
various kinds—in a word, general exploitation. In such new 
openings we shall be exposed to the severest competition without 
the advantage of the start we had in simple traffic. Hitherto 
we have been content to rest on our past achievements. Eighty 
or seventy per cent. of the sea-borne trade being ours, we have 
reckoned our position to be unassailable. Few have been willing 
to recognize that our success in the past constitutes our relative 
weakness in the present; that it makes us the butt for general 
at tack, excites envy and emulation in our neighbours, and inspires 
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them with a common resolution to push us off our perch. And 
our neighbours must be given the credit for far-seeing and com- 
prehensive plans. Leaving us to our ginghams and our sea-borne 
customs, they have boldly struck in behind us and around us, with 
the fixec determination to forestall us in those new enterprises on 
which the future of our position in China depends. The parcelling 
out of China has already proceeded so far that, notwithstanding 
official denials of spheres of influence, British adventurers have 
been long ago warned off enterprises in the North of China because 
that was reserved for the Russian sphere. Germany has since then 
effectually warned them off the immense tract of which she has 
taken forcible possession. France has been permitted to assume 
@ quasi-suzerainty over all Southern China, in the teeth of a recent 
treaty with ourselves. She has taken it on herself to forbid the 
opening of the city of Nanning, on the West River, because she 
wishes to divert the traffic to the Tong-king route, where she can 
tax it; and she has ‘followed up that vigorous policy by forcing 
from China the concession for a French railway to that same 
Nanning, which she will not allow China to open for traffic. 
These Powers are rigidly exclusive, and we may be sure that 
not a piece of cloth from an English loom will ever pass their 
Custom Houses without very severe handling. 

Against exclusive territorial appropriation we have, of course, 
nothing to set, since it is contrary to our traditions to be exclusive. 
The question for us is not what advantages we possess anywhere, 
but from what sections of the Chinese territory are we excluded: 
and within what sections have we the liberty of competition. 
Though the zones have not been officially demarcated it has been 
vaguely stated that Her Majesty’s Government will not lend much 
countenance to British adventure north of the Yang-tsze, though 
the Shan-si and Ho-nan concessions give us some encouragement ; 
how far south of that stream they shall be free to go they will, 
perhaps, only learn by experience. But at any rate the conditions 
of the new struggle are sufficiently outlined to allow us to perceive 
how cruelly our countrymen are handicapped in the race; for 
while they are discouraged in the immense areas dominated by 
other Powers, they, like the Jews, are landless, and even in the 
sphere in some mystic sense assigned to them they are exposed 
to the competition of the whole world. 

Ours being a country of private enterprise, individual initiative, 
and all that, it is a question how far capitalists and adventurers 
may be willing to enter on the unequal struggle with heavily 
protected rivals. Our Government has so far given little sign of 
encouragement to such adventure, and no sane man would risk his 
money and his life in a struggle in which he would have not only 
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all his natural enemies to fight but his own Government as well. 
Even neutrality on the part of the Government would hardly be 
sufficient to attract adventurers to such distant undertakings in 
which they would encounter the whole strength of the Govern- 
ments of their competitors which are not neutral but ardent and 
active partisans of their nationals. 

The result of the deputation from the Chambers of Commerce 
to Lord Salisbury, on 14th June, can hardly be said to throw much 
new light on the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government towards 
the mercantile and industrial communities, or towards the problems 
of the Far East in general. The Prime Minister threw a wet 
blanket of the thickest official texture over nascent enterprise. 
The conventional expression of sympathy and conventional 
promises of support were unrelieved by a single ray of hope of 
any other help than that to which we have so long been accus- 
tomed, and of which the results have been so deplorable. Or are 
we at liberty to interpret this latest utterance rather as a warning 
off of deputations than as a revelation of the mind of the Govern- 
ment? If taken in the latter sense, it would knock the bottom out 
of all policy whatsoever, and render the future as hopeless as the 
past has been disastrous. 

His lordship began by excusing ‘himeslf from discussing the 
right and wrong, the ought and ought not of other Powers, which 
we can hardly suppose the deputation expected or desired, and 
which would have been an idle and irrelevant topic. We have 
enough to do with our own “oughts” and “ought nots”; and we 
shall make more speed by keeping our attention to our domestic 
shortcomings, which may be remediable, than by playing censor 
over the faults of our neighbours which, so far as we are concerned, 
are not remediable. 

The Premier wound up by the retort courteous, an exhortation 
—as he expressed it—to the merchants themselves, an appeal for 
the renewal and increase of the splendid efforts of our fathers. 
With such an exhortation per se we have no fault to find. It is 
right to invoke the spirit of our fathers. Their individual initia- 
tive did them and us magnificent service, enriched the nation, 
developed its manhood, and built up the Empire, mostly in face of 
the obstruction of our governing machine. But it could have done 
nothing without a theatre of operation. A fair field and no 
favour has been the single petition of the British merchant of the 
past as it is of the present generation. But in China the fair field 
is shrinking like the peau de chagrin. That commercial prairie, 
the happy hunting-ground of “ equal opportunity,” is being rapidly 
fenced in by violent aggressors, while our common rights have not 
even a “society ” to make a stand in their defence. 
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Lord Salisbury modestly observed that the Government is the 
instrument of the country. “You but do your duty,” he said, “in 
criticizing its proceedings and urging improvement in its conduct.” 
This duty the country can no longer afford to neglect; indeed, it 
is becoming every day more necessary that the country should 
assume a practical concern in the great problems that now lie 
before it. Those who see hanging on the horizon a political 
meteor of portentous aspect, and those whose solicitude extends 
no further than the exercise of the national industries, may find 
common ground in the proposition that the Chinese field must be 
either occupied or abandoned. Our neighbours are all working on 
matured plans, and some of them in compact alliance, while we 
alone are without plan or alliance. According to Lord Salisbury, 
we only profit by the demands and action and language of other 
Powers. We glean after the reapers. He warns us that we cannot 
always rely on the action of these pioneering Powers, though, as 
The Times, echoed by Lord Kimberley, rather pertinently inter- 
polated, there is as yet no appearance of slackening in the activity 
of these providential forces. But as the improvements in agricul- 
tural machinery have encroached almost to extinction on the 
perquisites of gleaners, so we may find that the unchecked 
advances of the organized Powers into regions only passively 
occupied will render our pickings in the field too poor to be 
profitable. 

The schemes: of France and Russia, though vast, are not 
chimerical, and they fit into each other like hand in glove. It is 
a noteworthy fact that, despite the ephemeral character of her 
Governments, the secular aims of France remain as steady 
and as calculable as those of Russia herself. Nor is her plan 
for reaching those aims more variable. As the habits of every 
animal are assigned to it by nature, and each species has its 
hereditary manner of attack and defence, and as every human 
tribe has its peculiar military strategy, so France has one 
traditional method of aggrandizing herself at the cost of England, 
a method which she pursues instinctively through centuries and 
through continents. There is no national aim to which French 
politicians are so true as to the pulling down of British influence 
in the world by destroying British commerce. And their familiar 
method of achieving this is to cut off our hinterlands. Such was 
the system pursued in the last century in America, which has been 
systematically pursued with considerable success in Africa, which 
has been laboriously employed against Egypt, which is making 
such wonderful progress in Indo-China. The country has 
practically forgotten how, in pursuit of this system, France was on 
the very point of cutting us off from Upper Burma not many years 
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ago, forcing us for self-preservation to annex that territory. Well, 
France is equally unresting in her endeavour to cut off our land 
communication with China, in which she enjoys the powerful co- 
operation of Russia. The two Powers are working as strenuously on 
this problem as if their own existence depended on their success in 
occupying Central China. They are absolutely resolved on creating 
and establishing rights there which will reduce to nullity all rights 
of ours. By connecting the Russo-Chinese with the Franco- 
Chinese railway schemes they intend to gain effective possession of 
every strategical highway of China in order to set up an impass- 
able barrier to our commercial and political development. Not 
only will the accomplishment of this design blight the growth of 
our trade, but it will place the avenue to India in the possession of 
Powers who certainly cannot always be trusted to be friendly to 
our rule there. And the allies are making desperate haste to com- 
plete the scheme before the British people awake to the serious- 
ness of the danger. Of the British Government the allies seem to 
have no apprehensions whatsoever. 

There is no mystery about these hostile proceedings. French 
and Russian writers of the highest authority have been unani- 
mously outspoken for many years past on this subject, and the sum 
of it was tersely put by one who is neither Chauvinist nor Anglo- 
phobe, several years ago, in the phrase that “France and Russia 
ought between them to direct the destinies of China.” The cross- 
fire from these two formidable assailants now converges on the 
weakest point in our position—the defenceless Yang-tsze Valley. 
Russia is reported by the faithful and true correspondent of The 
Times to be more energetic than ever in Peking. In combination 
with France and ‘Belgium, she has concluded a railway contract 
which will enthrone her in the vital centre of the Yang-tsze Valley, 
where British interests were supposed to be acknowledged as 
supreme. Thus, without any breach of treaty or alienation of 
territory, but by dexterous adaptation of means to ends, organized 
appreciation of the natural and actual circumstances—in a word, 
savoir faire on the part of our opponents—we poor English are 
ejected from our reservations as if we were a tribe of outlawed red- 
skins. 

In face of these grandiose, yet all too solid schemes, it is. cold 
comfort to be told by Mr. Curzon that should Russia pour troops 
down into the Yang-tsze Basin without the consent of China it would 
be an act of war, or that, if British rights were attacked, they 
would be defended. British rights will not be attacked, but super- 
seded and undermined; and as for pouring troops down, with or 
without China’s consent, it would be a gratuitous expense. It is 
said also that the control of the Hankau railway would remain 
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with the Chinese Director, but as he is in the pay of Russia he 
will be faithful to his salt. Equally little consolation is to be 
derived from Lord Salisbury’s deprecating jealousy of the successes 
of other nations in the increase of their trade by saying, “he 
believed our trade and commerce were still increasing in spite of 
adverse tariffs.” It is amazing how both the Secretary of State 
and the Under Secretary manage always to give a wide berth to 
every direct issue, to everything that is practical And we cannot 
but admire their skill, for the outlook is so serious that. there is 
not a man in the Cabinet who dares to face it squarely. They 
remind us of the directors of a company who have to keep up 
appearances and cover the naked truth. 
But what, after all, should be our future policy in China? If, 
after the Premier’s speech, it is thought worth while to have a 
policy at all, then it seems clear that it should be modelled, not 
necessarily on that of Russia and her allies, but on some system 
adapted to form a defensive counterpoise to their proceedings. It 
may be humiliating to learn from our enemies, but it might be 
wholesome, even as a discipline ; and asthe Russians have seized 
on that most vital element of success, Chinese combination, which 
our representatives have always discouraged and trampled out, 
there would be some penitential discipline in retracing our steps. 
But there is no chance of our doing any good in China without an 
absolute reversal of our previous policy. Only in proportion as 
that change may take place can any hope be entertained of future 
success. Of such a change of policy, however, we find no trace in 
Lord Salisbury’s recent speeches. There was nothing said to the 
deputation of the Chamber of Commerce that might not be in- 
terpreted as the re-embodiment of the old traditional policy. The 
ruling motive of that policy has been indifference. No Govern- 
ment for over thirty years has given even decent attention to our 
interests in China, though the Foreign Office, with the Treasury, 
has managed the personnel of the service with every care for 
detail. But the staff has exacted so much as to leave the de- 
partment no thought to expend on the subject-matter for which 
the staff existed. China was remote, was unrepresented; and all 
Governments since 1866, or thereabouts, have been too ready to 
turn over their responsibilities to anyone who would relieve them. 
Details would take up too much space, but one obvious result of 
the policy of neglect has been the difficulty in filling the post of 
Minister since the stock of locally-trained men became exhausted 
_in 1885. On whichever side the blame lies, that of Government 
not daring to send a good man, or a good man not caring to go, 
or whether it be a little of both, we do not stop to enquire; but 
the straits in which the Government were placed could not have 
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been better exemplified than when, in 1895, Lord Salisbury had to go 
to the Gold Coast to find a representative for Peking. It is to the 
personal credit of Sir Claude Macdonald that he has done so well. 
Like his predecessors, he has all through been better than the 
Government whom he served ; but far greater successes than he 
has yet achieved will be required to justify the rash experiment 
of thrusting a man who has to learn the A BC of his business 
into a conflict with the studiously trained chancelleries of the 
league. 

If, therefore, we are to have a new policy we must have a more 
practical system for choosing our instruments, and the Government 
must give them, not the assurance, but the reality of a loyal 
support. A man of the weight and experience of Lord Cromer 
would not be thrown away on our important interests in China. 
And whoever is in charge should at least have the ordinary means 
of gathering information, and not be dependent on amateur and 
not always disinterested gossip. 

So much for the means; now for the method of conducting our 
intercourse in China. Our attitude towards the Chinese needs to 
be revised from the bottom, for it has been based on gross fictions. 
This has been stated in many ways during many years, but the 
most recent account of it will serve as well as any other, and 
perhaps better, as having the imprimatur of the Foreign Office 
itself. Mr. Bourne, in his report on the trade of Central and 
Southern China, says :—“ Since the later ’sixties, until quite recently, 
there has been a tendency on the part of British statesmen to take 
a sanguine view as to the future of the Chinese Government, to 
bring that Government as far as possible within the pale of the 
jus gentium, and to be indulgent in respect to its failures to act 
up to the treaties.” The date, “since the later ’sixties,” is interest- 
ing, for it means since the decay of the Palmerston tradition and 
the mission of a certain Mr. Burlingame, who successfully per- 
suaded Lord Clarendon to condone Chinese bad faith, which 
has continued to be the practice of the Foreign Office ever since. 
But the attempt to reduce this practice to a principle, as is done 
by the official writer, is sufficient to expose the falseness of the 
position, for how was China to be brought within the jus gentiwm 
while yet she was to be absolved from her obligations under 
treaty? Yet that is the very contradiction which underlies thirty 
years of unbroken failure, and from whose meshes even the clear 
intellect of Lord Salisbury has not been able to extricate him. 
“If we can induce China to give us our treaty rights,” says Mr. 
Bourne. “We have not surrendered, and do not mean to sur- 
render, any of our rights under the Treaty of Tientsin,” says Lord 
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Salisbury. The truth is, swearing we would ne’er surrender, we 
surrender, while rights expressed in the same terms as ours are 
enforced with the greatest ease by other Powers, or, to speak 
more accurately, are enjoyed without the necessity of enforce- 
ment. In their case there is not even a difficulty, in ours a 
chronic impossibility. This is the result of our treating China 
as a spoiled child, and to this false policy may even be traced the 
principal disasters which have overtaken that Empire. And there 
is another unpleasant consequence to ourselves as well as to 
her. If we have not been able to enforce our treaty rights as 
against weak and yielding China, what terror can our professions 
and public speeches create in the minds of observant European 
Governments? Truly this is a matter which must be reformed 
altogether as a step preliminary to any successful régime in the 
Far East. 

Passing now from the means and the methods to the substance 
of our future policy, there is no disputing what the interest of the 
nation demands. Put into the simplest form of words, it is the 
expansion of our commerce in its widest sense. We must have 
the freedom of the interior, the right to carry on every kind of 
industry, to engage in the exploitation of minerals, and to utilize the 
resources of China for the joint benefit of our own people and of 
the people of China. Our Government do not actually gainsay 
this; on the contrary, the concessions which they take credit for 
have no meaning, except as subservient to such a policy of com- 
mercial expansion. But there is a very important step between 
the general conception of what is desirable and the appropriate 
measures for its attainment. This is the step which divides the 
theoretical from the practical, the successful from the unsuccessful 
through all human life. And Lord Salisbury seems to miss the 
mark in throwing the whole responsibility for giving effect to these 
national aspirations on the splendid individual qualities on which 
British commerce has been built up. These qualities no doubt 
exist, and are always needed, but it must be recognized that the 
circumstances of China, as of other countries, are not what they 
were in the days of our fathers. The world is no longer ours to 
bustle in at our will, and, like the rest of the sentient creation, we 
must adapt ourselves to our new environment, or perish. There 
was a time when personal power was all-sufficient for defence, but 
civilization has carried us beyond that stage. Organization, 
scientific armament, and training are now essential to the existence 
of anation. Without them the largest empire in the world is at 
the mercy of the smallest. But organization, which on the grand 
scale was erewhile confined to military and naval force, has, in 
our day, been extended to the commercial and industrial forces. 
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The great States of Europe have entered into partnership with 
their merchants and manufacturers, contributing to the joint 
capital all their diplomatic skill, all their national prestige, and, in 
the last resort, all their militant strength. It would seem, there- 
fore, as much a mockery to meet these formidable corporations by 
a call for individual enterprise as it would be to summon a band of 
yokels with hay forks to meet a new Armada. There may still be 
a question whether in the sphere of common trading individual 
effort may not be able to hold its own against disciplined organiza- 
tions ; but common trading is no longer sufficient to satisfy our 
interests and establish our position in China. There is an immense 
field for capital in that country, and capital happens to be the 
commodity of which Great Britain has enough and to spare. But 
neither capital nor enterprise will seek its way thither to be 
engulfed. Without some reasonable assurance of protection 
British money will not irrigate those arid fields where irrigation 
would be so fruitful. And if the Government continues to refuse 
this reasonable guarantee, while competing Governments furnish 
it in abundance to their adventurers, whom they, at the same time, 
stimulate to the utmost, what must the result be? Can there be 
any doubt under such circumstances who will eventually possess 
and who will be excluded from China? There is no need for 
our Government to go to the lengths which other Powers do; no 
need, for example, for an Anglo-Chinese Bank with the Imperial 
Treasury at its back. What the country wants is confidence in 
the Government protecting national interests from pillage and 
confiscation so long as they are found in the way of legality. 
What it does not want is that every point of legality should be 
strained against those interests, as has been the practice of Govern- 
ments and their agents hitherto. 

We cordially join in the homage which is being paid to Lord 
Salisbury for patience and temper in dealing with difficult Imperial 
questions, and would not bate a jot from the legitimate satisfaction 
which must accrue from the public recognition of the happy results 
which sometimes wait upon long-suffering. But there is a time 
and a place for everything, and to draw false analogies between the 
relations of Great Britain to the United States on the one hand 
and to China on the other, swooped down upon by the beaks and 
talons of Europe, is to blind ourselves to obdurate facts. For it 
must be obvious to the plainest understanding that patience in 
China will see that country dismembered, perhaps reduced to 
anarchy and general bloodshed, and where then would our gain 
come in? Is there a second China waiting to reward our patience ? 

No; it was not patience which built up the British Empire. It 


is active energy, youthful energy, even though accompanied by an 
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occasional indiscretion, that must save the future of our people, 
the very qualities to which Lord Salisbury himself appeals. Only 
he would leave them to fight like naked Zulus against solid 
battalions with Maxim guns. Of the true and vital co-ordination 
between the Government and the industrial forces which con- 
stitute the strength of our rivals we find not a trace in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech, rather a kind of tu quoque antagonism mutually 
destructive. It is easy to fence with the question of railways in 
China by gibes at native management, and it is not difficult to. 
evade the Imperial question of connecting that country with our 
own dominions by taking your stand on the sound financial 
doctrine that the House of Commons would not vote the money. 
This may be true. And yet there is a danger of our placing fetters 
on the national progress by the idolatry of doctrines of our own 
making, which have no authority whatever, except so far as they 
are the expression of the will of the nation for the time 
being. The House of Commons, we take it, was made for the 
people, and not the people for the House, and neither Government 
nor Parliament can stand like the Caisse de la Dette and suppress. 
progress by refusing the people the right to dispose of its own 
money for its own advancement. If we declare it to be im- 
possible to connect Burma with China by rail as we declared it 
to be impossible to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean 
by water, and if we thereby allow our communication by land to. 
be blocked by rival Powers, who will then settle themselves solidly 
and in force on the North-East Frontier of India, can we feel sure: 
that—as in the case of the transit dues on merchandise—what is 
impossible to our terror-stricken imaginations will not be found 
practicable by those more courageous Powers? And how then will 


the orthodoxy of the House of Commons look and the prudence of 


our Government ? 
A. MicuirE.. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “MAINE” DISASTER. 


In the annals of naval history the destruction of the American 
armoured cruiser Maine stands almost without precedent. In 
itself it is an event worth studying, whilst its consequences ‘have 
been of the most far-reaching importance. It was the conviction 
generally prevalent in the United States that the Maine had been 
destroyed by an act of Spanish treachery, which led to the war 
with Spain. The battle-cry, “ Remember the Maine,” appealed to 
the American people more strongly than even the woes of the 
“ reconcentrados ” or the misgovernment of Cuba by Spain. 

The question has, however, been raised in England whether 
United States’ opinion is correct in attributing the destruction of 
this ship to an external cause—to a mine or torpedo, that is to 
say. The writer has no pretence to be considered an expert, but 
would dispassionately consider the facts, and the deductions based 
upon them, from a common-sense standpoint. 

In the middle of January there were riots in Havana. The 
American Government thereupon determined “to resume the 
friendly naval visits at Cuban ports,” and selected the Maine for 
that purpose. On January 24th, General Fitzhugh Lee, the United 
States Consul at Havana, was notified that this ship would arrive 
“in a day or two.” At 9.30 am. of the 25th she put in her 
appearance, though General Lee had prudently advised the post- 
ponement of the visit for some days. The Spanish authorities 
strongly urged that “if for friendly offices, as claimed, delay [was] 
unimportant” (sic). Obviously from the context of the telegram, 
which is given in full on p. 246 of the Maine Court of Enquiry’s 
Report, “unimportant” is a misprint or verbal error for “im- 
portant.” The Maine appears to have been selected for this 
mission as her discipline was exceptionally good, and her captain, 
Sigsbee, a man of great tact. She wasa ship of 6,600 tons, launched 
in 1890, and carried 374 officers and men. 

On reaching Havana an official Spanish pilot was sent on board 
the Maine. He conducted her to her berth at Buoy No. 4. It 
was noted, when her bearings had been accurately determined, 
45* 
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that Buoy No. 4 was not quite in its charted position, and it was 
stated by Captain Stevens, of the American mail steamer City of 
Washington, but after the explosion, that he had never known a 
man-of-war to be anchored at this buoy, and that it was the least 
used one in the harbour. Curiously enough, though Captain 
Stevens appeared before the court-martial, he was not examined 
on this very important point under oath. We have therefore to 
rely upon his statement in conversation with Captain Sigsbee, as 
given by the latter. Captain Stevens, who has for the last five or 
six years been constantly going backwards and forwards between 
Havana and the United States, could doubtless have given a great 
deal of valuable information, and therefore the omission to procure 
his evidence is very extraordinary. The Maine was placed 
250 yards from the Spanish cruiser Alfonso XJJ., 400 yards from 
the German Gneisenau, and about 400 to 500 feet from the City 
of Washington, which arrived on the evening of the explosion. 
The American officers maintained fairly friendly relations with the 
autonomist government, then recently established at Havana, but 
were very coldly received by the Spanish officers. Only five or six 
of these visited the ship, and they showed no cordiality. 

As relations between Spain and the United States were exceed- 
ingly strained—almost to the point of rupture—great precautions 
were taken on board the Maine to prevent an external attack or 
surprise. Extra sentries were placed on the forecastle and poop 
with loaded rifles ; one fourth of the watch was kept on deck ready 
to go to quarters, and a small quantity of ammunition for the 
quick-firers was stored in the chart-house. Steam was kept up to 
work the turret guns in case they should be required. The sentries 
were directed to warn off all unauthorized boats approaching the 
ship. To prevent infernal machines being placed on board by 
visitors, all persons who came over the ship’s side were carefully 
watched, especially when they had packages; they were accom- 
panied below, if they went below, and after they had gone the 
places where they had been were examined. Extreme vigilance 
was required of the ship’s company, and no untoward incident oc- 
curred till 9.40 p.m. of February 15th, when the ship was destroyed 
by a violent explosion. 

. The night was a calm and still one, very dark. All the evening 
the Maine had swung steadily in one direction, and that a some- 
what unusual direction. The sentries noticed no boats, and there 
had been nothing to cause any suspicion of foul play. The officer 
of the watch was on deck; Captain Sigsbee was in his cabin letter- 
writing; the other officers were either sitting on deck, in the 
ward-room, or in their cabins when the catastrophe occurred. From 
the evidence it appears that there was first a report, something like 
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that of a gun, accompanied by a flash and heavy concussion.* Some 
witnesses thought a 6-pounder had gone off, others a 10-inch gun, 
others again held that the report and shock were more violent than 
even that of the 10-inch weapon. Almost immediately after, at an 
interval which is variously placed from one to three seconds,+ came 
a heavy, booming, continuous explosion. The fore part of the ship 
was almost completely destroyed. The Maine listed and sank 
rapidly, but was not entirely submerged, as she was lying in shallow 
water—33 to 36 feet, on a very soft mud bottom. The general im- 
pression amongst her officers and seamen was that she had first 
been torpedoed by the Spanish cruiser Alfonso XJI., and then 
fired into with a very heavy gun, or that a mine had been exploded 
under her. After the great explosion, which was accompanied by 
a tremendous uprush of flame, smoke, and débris, the wreckage 
caught fire, and several minor detonations followed as the flames 
reached and involved the store of quick-firing ammunition in the 
chart-house. 

Attention must be drawn to one or two points in the narratives 
of the survivors. The first explosion was to port, and caused a 
shiver throughout the ship. In the opinion of one of the officers 
on deck at the time, the ship’s deck forward flew back at the first 
explosion,} when the second and more terrible explosion followed, 
rather to starboard, opening up the ship like the crater of a 
voleano. After, or simultaneously with, the first explosion the 
Maine rose in the water, and yet no column of spray was thrown 
up. The electric lights in the ship had burnt steadily all the even- 
ing, and did not flare up before the explosion. ‘The first report did 
not affect them, but at the second all went out. Thus it is clear 
that the dynamo escaped injury in the first explosion, and was 
destroyed by the second. This is a very important matter, as it 
helps to fix the place and cause of the two explosions. The wit- 
nesses nearest to the centre of the catastrophe hardly distinguish 
between the two explosions. For the most part they were con- 
scious of a red flame, a smell of burning cloth—which at once sug- 
gests a nitro-glycerine or gun-cotton explosive—and a tremendous 
shock, which flung them through the air. The boatswain’s mate, 
Bergman, berthed well forward, “heard a terrible crash, an ex- 
plosion I suppose that was. Something fell, and then after that I 
got thrown somewhere inahot place. . . . I got burned on my 


* Witnesses not in the ship speak of ‘‘a rumble” (p. 51), ‘a sharp report,” and 
‘‘a shot” (p. 58) as the impression made by this first explosion. Lieutenant 
Holman, in the ship, calls it ‘‘ a low and heavy grumbling.” 

+ The difficulty of judging the length of an interval under such circumstances» 
and the tendency to svppose.it longer than it was, must be taken into account. 

+ Maine Reyort, pp. 123-4, corroborated by p. 171, 219. 
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legs and arms, and I got my mouth full of ashes and one thing and 
another. Then the next thing I was in the water.” The two men 
swinging in their hammocks below him were both killed. Lands- 
man Lanahan, who was blown clean through the deck above him 
without injury, felt only “a jar, and that is all I remember.” As 
we should expect, the evidence of witnesses who had passed 
through such an extraordinary trial of the nerves, shows many’ 
discrepancies. Yet the officers displayed marked coolness and 
courage, even when it was realized that the ship was gone; and, 
unquestionably, their bearing reflects the greatest glory upon the 
United States’ Navy. It is worthy of comparison with the divine 
heroism of the Victoria’s crew on that dreadful June afternoon of 
1893. The Maine's officers and men had learnt the great rule of 
honour and self-sacrifice, which service in any military force tends 
to strengthen. Without exception, they thought first, not of their 
own safety, but of the wounded, dying, and drowning, and went to 
their rescue. 

The position of the two explosions is fairly clearly determined. 
The first was, as we have seen, well forward, rather to port. The 
second was more astern, and to starboard, under or near the turret. 
It is noteworthy that several of the witnesses consider that one of 
the magazines, if not more, must have been involved in the second 
explosion. Then Lieutenant Jungen, in his evidence states: the 
second explosion “was more violent than any explosion I had 
heard, that I could not liken to anything, except possibly the 
explosion of a magazine.” 

The forward part of the ship, taking the usual convenient means 
of fixing positions by the number of frames, includes frames No. 1 
to 30. The turret is over frames 26-30, with the forward 10-inch 
and 6-inch magazines beneath it.* Frames 26 to 18 have above 
them two other magazines, containing quick-firing and 6-inch 
ammunition. Forward of frame 18 are no magazines, and that 
the centre of the explosion was not here is indicated by the fact 
that Bergman, whose evidence has been quoted above, was sleep- 
ing forward of frame 12 and escaped with several others. No one, 
so far as I can discover, escaped who was anywhere between frames 
16 or 17 and frames 32 or 33, and therefore the presumption is that 
this was the centre of the explosion. 

The wreckage of the Maine was, after the disaster, examined and 
photographed above water, and carefully examined by divers below 
the water-line. Above water the after part of the ship’s super- 
structure and the after-mast are left nearly intact. The destruc- 
tion begins just between the funnels, about the middle of the ship. 

Forward of this point the superstructure and deck are torn up 


* See diagram on which the frames are marked. 
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and folded back. Well forward three portions of wreckage show 
above water, and these have been identified by officers of the 
Maine as parts of the berth deck, of the protected deck, and of the 
bottom of the ship at frame 17. It is to be regretted that the 
official report of the Court of Enquiry does not mark and dis- 
tinguish these portions of wreckage on the photographs appended, 
and that it fails to give clear plans and sections of the lower part 
of the ship. For want of these a good deal of guess-work has to 
be employed.* The report contrasts unfavourably with our 
Victoria court-martial. 
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‘The line marks the limit of injury to the hull, going aft: the two crosses, 
the centres of the explosions. 
CONNING TOWER 
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Under water the divers have to face great difficulties. The 
wreck lies in soft, deep mud, which is stirred up by the diver’s 
movements, and renders the water so thick that the men have to 
rely mainly upon the sense of touch, and can see little. There 
must also be some very natural anxiety lest the air-pipe and life- 
line should foul the wreckage. The divers are seamen or petty- 
officers, and have not much technical knowledge, which makes 
their reports all the harder to understand, though it does not, as 
has been suggested, make them altogether fallacious and untrust- 
worthy. On examination they found the part of the ship between 
frames 23-30 alinost completely destroyed. The keel emerges from 
a heap of débris about frame 23, and bends sharply upwards to 
frame 17 or 18. Then it drops again, making thus an inverted V, 
to the ram and forward part of the ship, which is nearly intact, but 
bent sharply down and sunk in the mud. At the port side of the 
ship, abreast of the apex of the inverted V in the keel, is a hole 
7 feet deep and about 15 feet in diameter. The bottom in this 
hole is harder mud than is found elsewhere. The stem of the ship 
is turned almost at right angles to the rest of the hull, and the 
ram lies in this hole, or near it—for the evidence is not clear on 
this point. Thus, appearances indicate that some force drove up 
the keel at this point, scooped a deep hole in the mud, and broke 
the ship’s back.* In settling, after the explosion, the hull might 
move some little distance, which may account for the hole not 
being immediately under the ship. The side-plating of the ship 
on the port side forward for some distance is gone, and the edges 
are blown in and ragged. The hole extends about 30 feet. The 
turret to starboard cannot be recovered or identified ; and from 
the general appearance it looked as though this side of tho 
ship had been blown out with great violence. To port the armour 
near the gap appears to have been driven in, as the backing is 
splintered, and the splinters point inboard. Some indications were 
found that the 10-inch magazine had exploded, since its starboard 
bulkhead was bent over till it was nearly horizontal, but, curiously 
enough, an electric light-box in it wasin good shape and the gas- 
ket unburnt, whilst, generally, the fittings to starboard were less 
injured than those to port. There was a big opening in the 
magazine floor, the edges bent neither in nor out, but apparently 
cut clean. Powder cases from the 10-inch magazine were found 
on the bottom; in some instances the charges had possibly ex- 
ploded ; in other instances the cases contained the cloth in which 
the powder is packed ; and a dark deposit was noticed in the mud, 
and a little of it sent up, dried, and examined. It was evidently 


* No such suspicious indentation in the ship’s bottom could be proved in the case 
of the Dotterel. 
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powder sediment, and thus it is clear that if the magazines did ex- 
plode all the powder in them was not involved. As each charge is 
isolated from the others and in a separate metal case it is quite 
possible for a few charges only to explode, Scattered about were 
10-inch shells, 6-inch shells, and 6-pounder cartridge cases—some 
exploded—and projectiles in the wildest confusion. 

An American Court of Enquiry, composed of three able and im- 
partial officers of the United States Navy, Captains Sampson and 
Chadwick and Lieutenant-Commander Potter, held a prolonged 
and careful investigation into the cause of the explosion. All 
three are officers whose honour, veracity, and freedom from bias 
stand unquestioned, and certainly no one of them would be guilty 
of a crime so shameful or so far-reaching in its consequences as 
pronouncing a verdict which the facts did not justify. Even as we 
should feel absolute, implicit confidence in the decision of British 
experts under similar circumstances, so the people of the United 
States are justified in believing that Captain Sampson and his 
brother officers are correct in their conclusions. In every page of 
the official report their care and impartiality are manifested. They 
cross-examined on every doubtful point, and took pains to bring 
out the inevitable contradictions which will exist in all human 
evidence. They decided that a mine had been exploded under the 
bottom of the ship, about frame 18, somewhat to port, and that 
this had involved the partial explosion of two or more of the 
Maine’s forward magazines. They did not attempt to fix the 
guilt or determine the agent. 

Putting aside this verdict, which must carry immense weight 
with the unprejudiced, let us consider whether any internal cause 
could have brought about such an explosion. The only possible 
internal causes are these :— 

1. Spontaneous combustion or generation of gas in the bunkers. 

2. Spontaneous explosion of the magazines, or explosion due to 
carelessness. The causes of such an explosion might be— 

(a) High explosives in or near the magazines. 
(b) Steam pipes causing excessive heat. 
(c) Badly-fitted electric light. 
(d) Men working in the magazine in unsuitable shoes. 
(e) Some unknown cause as in the Dotterel’s case. 
3. Boiler explosion, including coal torpedoes. 
4. Inflammable vapour given off by preparations such as 
xerotine siccative, spirits, naphtha, &c. 
5. Deliberate treachery on the part of some of the officers or 
crew. 
1. The magazines near the scene of the explosion were these: 
to starboard the 10-inch, with about 9 tons of powder in separate 
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tanks; to port the 6-inch reserve magazine with 400 or 500 lb. of 
powder in tanks; forward of these the 6-pounder magazine with 
but a small amount of powder; and forward again of this another 
6-inch magazine. This could hardly have exploded, for reasons 
which have already been given. On the outboard side of the 
6-inch reserve magazine were three bunkers, B4, B6, and A16; on 
the outboard side of the 10-inch magazine were three more, B3, 
B5, and Al5. Round the other magazines were no bunkers. 
B3, 4, 5, and 6 were all empty ; apparently it was impossible to get 
at Al5 and 16 without going through them. B3 to 6 had been 
painted in the fortnight or ten days before the explosion, had been 
thoroughly ventilated, and were inspected the morning of the 
explosion. We are then left with bunkers Al5 and 16. A15 was 
half full, and in use; therefore could not have produced the 
explosion. A16 was full, containing 40 tons of soft Pocahontas 
coal, but had been inspected the morning of the explosion. The 
bulkheads surrounding it on three sides could be felt by the hand. 
Moreover the bunker was fitted with thermostats, which, though 
they were liable to give false alarms, would have given warning of 
any undue heat. No case of spontaneous combustion had ever 
occurred on board. I have asked naval officers whether it would 
be possible for a bunker to generate enough gas to cause an explo- 
sion, or to develop sufficient heat to fire a magazine, in a few 
hours, and all with one accord have answered, No. Bunker and 
gas explosions must therefore be eliminated. 

2.—(a) There were no high explosives in or near the magazines 
involved. No smokeless powder, no high explosive shells were in 
the magazines. The torpedo war-heads, primers, and detonators 
were in the ship’s stern, and certainly did not explode, else no 
officers would have lived to tell the tale. The powder stored was 
the ordinary brown explosive, which is stable and trustworthy. 

(b) On board the French battleship Duperré a dangerous explo- 
sion, details of which have been suppressed, occurred through the 
heating of a magazine by a steam pipe. There were no steam 
pipes in any of the Maine’s forward magazines. The temperature 
was duly recorded and the magazines regularly inspected. In hot 
weather the after 10-inch magazine, which did not explode, 
had at times shown a temperature of 112 degrees. If I 
am not mistaken, this is nothing very abnormal, and certainly not - 
dangerous, where there are no high explosives. The forward ~ 
magazines were cooler. 

(c) The magazines were properly lighted, and there were no 
dangerous wires. The electric lights were in light-boxes, and 
they and the wire supplying the current were separated from the 
magazines by a double plating of glass. 
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(d) There were no men working at the time in the magazines, 
which were locked and the keys in Captain Sigsbee’s state-room. 
There was no loose powder about, and proper shoes were always 
worn by working-parties in the magazines. The gunner was an 
exceptionally careful officer. 

(ce) An unknown cause is, of course, an explanation, if not a 
satisfactory one. But the indentation in the ship’s bottom is 
one suspicicus circumstance, and the fact that the Maine was 
destroyed in Havana harbour—in an enemy’s harbour—is 
another. 

3. The boilers in use at the time of the explosion were the after 
pair, far away from the magazines. They were in good condition 
and were working at relatively low pressure. If they exploded, 
how is it that they did not set off the after magazines? There is 
only one piece of evidence in the report which lends the slightest 
colour to this supposition. Fireman Gartrell, in the stern-steering 
engine-room, which is well astern, was talking to another man in 
full view of the engine-room door. “Just then,” he says, “a flash 
came. It wasa blue flash. It seemed to me like it was right by 
the lamp in the engine-room . . . it came all at once. It 
was accompanied by a waving, quaking motion, and followed by a 
terrible report . . . like the whole earth had opened up.” 
There is no corroboration of this evidence. It is possible that 
the force of the second explosion, extinguishing the electric light, 
might have caused a momentary flashing. Had the first explosion 
occurred in the boiler-room, the dynamo would have ceased work- 
ing and the lights have gone out at once, whereas we have seen 
that they were extinguished only at the second explosion. These 
reasons preclude the idea of a coal-torpedo, or mine, made to look 
like a lump of coal, charged with high explosive, and fired by the 
heat of the boiler furnaces. It is not likely that such a coal 
torpedo could have been in bunker A16, as this had been filled 
some time before—it would seem from the evidence a month—and 
properly inspected. A large torpedo, containing a charge suffi- 
ciently powerful to explode the magazines, would almost certainly 
have attracted the men’s notice in coaling. The coal at Key West 
was examined for such machines immediately after the catastrophe 
and was found to contain none. Moreover, if an infernal machine 
- of this type was employed it was probably employed by Spanish 
agency, though no one would accuse the Spanish Government of 
complicity, and therefore little is gained by advocates who insist 
upon the internal torpedo theory. 

4. Inflammable vapour.—All driers of the xerotine siccative 
type were in proper tanks on deck. Alcohol, whiskies, and all 
inflammable surgeon’s stores, with the exception of a bottle or two, 
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were aft, under the ward-room. Oily cotton waste, which has been 


known to take fire spontaneously—though not to explode—was. 


kept in a metal case and thrown overboard regularly. 

5. The supposition that a criminal lunatic was to be found 
amongst the officers and men of the Maine, and that such a 
lunatic would be allowed by his shipmates to explode one of the 
magazines and destroy the ship, is so improbable that it may be 
dismissed. It belongs to the same limbo of extravagant imagina- 


tions as a French admiral’s statement that all American officers. 


are liars, and that the Maine Court of Enquiry was a deliberate 


attempt to establish a falsehood. But the idea that men of 


, Captains Sampson and Chadwick’s calibre would assist in such a 
misprision of justice, and that officer after officer of the Maine 
would appear ‘before the Court and lie and misrepresent, is one 
which would not commend itself to the British public. We havea 
belief in the truthfulness and honour of the Anglo-American. 


Spanish stories of American indiscipline and tales that all the- 
officers were dining on board the City of Washington are the most. 


impudent and idle fabrications. American ideas of discipline are 
not altogether our ideas, but there is every reason for believing the 
statement of Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright—a well-known 
and able officer—that the crew were good and obedient. More- 


over, the general behaviour after the explosion corroborates his. 


testimony on this point. 


Supposing that the source of the explosion was internal, and in- 
ternal only, it has yet to be explained how frame 18 could be lifted 


34 feet or more out of the water; how the ship’s bottom could have 


been driven up in this extraordinary inverted V; and how the hole 
to port with edges bent inwards could have been made. The pit in 


the mud has also to be explained. It will not escape the reader 
that this inverted V is some distance away from the magazines. 


which probably did explode. We should expect a large charge of 
powder, going off in the ship’s hull, to force the bottom down and 
not to draw it up. Of course, we can say that all the divers are 
lying or that they could not see, and therefore drew upon their 
imagination. But if we read the report and note how in general 
facts one man corroborates another, with small contradictions, such 
as we must always expect, we shall rather conclude that they are 
telling the truth, and not simply inventing. 

On the other hand, there are some very strong arguinents against 


the mine theory. In weighing these, we have to decide between two- 


theories, for and against each of which there is much to be said. 


We have to adopt that which involves the least difficulty and the 


least amount of explaining away. Nothing, it appears to me, can 
explain away the inverted V in the Maine’s wreck, and hence I am 


| 
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forced to accept the mine theory. But in this case how is the ab- 
sence of any upheaval of water to be explained? How the absence 
of dead fish in the harbour, after the explosion? How the failure 
of the Americans to find any wires or connections in the harbour ? 
And how or when was the mine placed in position? The presence 
of a submarine boat at Havana might explain away some of these 
difficulties, but though Spain has one or two submarine boats 
we do not know that one was present at Havana in January, 
and, indeed, we have negative evidence to the contrary in the 
fact that no attempt has been made to annoy the American 
blockaders with such a boat. Moreover, if such a boat had been 
employed there must have been many accomplices in the plot. 
This is difficult to believe; the act looks like the act of some 
violent and hot-headed fanatic. 

On the fish question, which will seem to those who have watched 
the explosion of submarine mines one of the most important 
arguments, I have two pieces of rather contradictory evidence 
to offer. The first is a letter to a great English newspaper pro- 
prietor, which I have seen, written by a British resident in Havana, 
who was quite ignorant that the matter was agitating the universe, 
and noting as remarkable the fact that so many dead fish had 
been found in the harbour after February 15th. The second is 
Admiral Irwin’s (U.S.N.) testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations* :—‘In four weeks’ work [with submarine 
mines] in Mobile Bay, a fine fish-producing water, Admiral Irwin 
did not see one dead fish. In the firing of bomb torpedoes in 
the Mare Island Straits, in California, he never saw one. As to 
the absence of a column of water, Admiral Irwin testified that 
while the explosion of a mine at less than six feet from the surface 
will throw up a noticeable column of water, at fifteen feet or more 
there will be hardly a bubbling on the surface.” The latter portion 
of his evidence would hardly be borne out by British officers. 
But if a column of water was thrown up by the first explosion 
in the Maine, it might have been hidden from view by the 
dense cloud of fire and smoke which followed almost immediately 
with the second explosion. It is also possible, as has been sug- 
gested, that the mine, if placed in close contact with the ship’s 
bottom, would expend all its energy on driving up the hull and 
none in throwing water about. 

There is no instance known in which an external mine or 
torpedo has exploded a ship’s magazine. This may be because 
the crucial experiment of firing a very heavy mine right under a 
ship’s magazine has never been tried, in peace or war. We have, 


* Army and Navy Journal, New York, April 23rd, 650, 
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to a great extent, to depend upon guess-work and induction. A 
500 lb. mine might, and probably would, have quite different 
effects from a 200 lb. or 50 lb. mine. And if it be said that the 
explosion of the Maine’s magazines by a mine reveals to us startling 
dangers, hitherto undreamed of, we may reply that their explosion. 
by an undiscoverable internal cause would be even more alarming. 
No warship would be safe, even in time of peace. 

That no wires or connections were discovered may, perhaps, be 
explained by the softness of the mud in the harbour. Two experts 
whom I have questioned, give diametrically opposite answers on 
this point, one holding that the cable would not sink, and the other 
that it would. It, therefore, seems safe to consider that such a 
thing is, if unlikely, not impossible. If a drifting mine were used 
there would be less difficulty, but in such a harbour as Havana, where 
there is practically no tide and much shipping, it does not seem 
probable that a drifting mine could be employed. We are, therefore, 
driven back to the electro-contact mine as the type used. To 
explode this two conditions are necessary—contact with the ship 
to be destroyed, and an operator on shore to put the mine into 
action. Such mines are almost certain to have been in the hands 
of the authorities at Havana, and could have been laid down near 
Buoy No. 4 rapidly, and without attracting attention. Or Buoy 
No. 4 may have been moved so as to bring a ship swinging at it 
over an already-existing mine. It would be interesting to know if 
any boats were seen near Buoy No. 4 during January 24th and 
the night and early morning of the 24th—25th. 

A little consideration will show that Spanish authorities might 
have been justified in placing such a safe form of mine at the 
berth to be occupied by the Maine. War was quite possible, and 
if war came this powerful armoured cruiser inside the harbour 
must have been the most dangerous of enemies. I do not suppose 
that the American Government had the remotest intention of 
acting in a treacherous manner, but the Spaniard, naturally enough, 
would not see with British and American eyes. With a mine, the 
Maine could, on the outbreak of war, be disabled, if she did not 
withdraw. It seems probable that some unauthorized person 
gained access to the shore-key, and connected up the firing battery, 
whence the catastrophe.* But the whole truth will never be 
known till the Judgment day, though there can be little doubt, 
in my mind, at least, that there was a mine. 


H. W. WItson. 


* American opinion exculpates General Blanco. 
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THE UNREADINESS OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


For those who desire that the reserve forces shall be really 
efficient for home defence, the outlook as regards that branch— 
the Volunteer Force—which contributes to the total little short of 
a quarter of a million of men is decidedly more promising than it 
has been for years past. In the opinion of many competent 
judges, the actual value of those 250,000 men, as reliable soldiers,. 
is absurdly small in proportion to the numerical strength. The 
good promise for the future is that this fact is now being openly 
acknowledged within as well as outside the force itself; and 
recognition of a defect is the necessary and first step to its removal. 
Up to the present time, the maintenance of the numerical strength 
of the force, and even its increase, has been the first article of 
faith in the creed of many of its prominent and influential officers;. 
and this consideration would seem to have dulled their sense of 
proportion in estimating the value of the other factors which, with 
numbers, combine to produce a really efficient body of soldiers. 
But a mere credulity in the value of numbers has played 
but a small part in the matter; it is the potent influence of 
pounds, shillings, and pence which has relegated efficiency to the 
background, and has kept numerical strength well to the front. 
The reason for this is, that whilst the standard of efficiency on 
which depends the granting or the withholding of the money 
subsidy given by the country to the force is so low, that with very 
slight effort, any civilian who desires to wear a uniform and wield 
a sword or rifle can be certified an “efficient” volunteer, the 
total sum granted annually to each corps is in proportion to, and 
depends on, the number of individual “ efficient ” volunteers in the 
corps. Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour, who commands the London 
Scottish, said, when speaking at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution in November, 1895: “Moreover, I know that anything 
approaching further compulsory sacrifices” (7.e. of time) “ would 
tend to increase the dearth of officers”; and he might have added, 
with equal truth, the words, “ would diminish the number of men, 
and will, in both cases, lessen the money subsidy.” To some few 
corps which are strongly and liberally supported by the purses of 
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their officers and their friends, such as one I know, and in which 
the commanding officer contributes some hundreds a year to its 
maintenance, the money subsidy is not so important as it is to 
corps generally; but in the great majority of cases this money is 
the first consideration ; and the money being dependent on the 
numbers, it therefore blocks the way to military efficiency taking 
its rightful place among the elements which combine to produce a 
reliable military unit. Hence the prominence hitherto assigned to 
the numerical strength of the force. 

Until very lately we have been accustomed to hear the 250,000 
volunteers loudly advertised as one of the principal items in our 
insurance against invasion. But suddenly, and most unexpectedly , 
a change seems to have arisen in the estimate of the real value 
of this particular item. Secretaries of State for War and Under 
Secretaries have, as a rule, been profuse in adulations of the 
force on those occasions when they have been called upon to 
preside at shooting-prize gatherings and the like, in connection 
with corps in which they were more or less personally interested. 
And it so happens that the principal Military Question before the 
Government and the Legislature this year has been the organiza- 
tion cf the Land Forces and putting straight the Military Forces 
of the Empire. Now was the time for these officials to assign in 
the scheme to the force which they have delighted to honour a 
position adequate to its value, and for showing that that value 
justified the annual expenditure of one million of pounds on the 
force. Yet, strange to say, there was not in the brilliant and 
exhaustive speech delivered by Mr. Brodrick, when introducing 
in the House of Commons this subject of Army Expenditure and 
Army Organization, any mention whatever of this quarter of a 
million soldiers. As regards the Volunteer Force there was an 
ominous silence. 

Was it that the severe critics whom Mr. Brodrick had to meet 
were terribly in earnest, and, therefore, the Under Secretary of 
State for War had to be dreadfully in earnest also? The 
official statistics dealing with the regular army had been merci- 
lessly overhauled, and their worth and reliability tested by Mr. 
Arnold Forster and other powerful writers in the leading journal. 
It would have hardly been wise, therefore, at this moment, to refer 
in congratulatory terms to that portion of the reserve forces which 
boasts that it numbers a quarter of a million “efficients”; for, in 
sheer consistency, these critics would have been bound to put 
these figures into the same crucible. They had told us that the 
analysis of the numbers of the regular forces yielded a far too 
high percentage of untrained, and therefore inefficient, regular 
soldiers, both horse and foot. If the 250,000 “ efficients” of the 
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reserve forces had been subjected to a similar ordeal, the result 
would have been far more unsatisfactory; so it was just as well 
to let the sleeping dogs lie. 

Then must be taken into account certain minor incidents which, 
like straws, serve the purpose of showing the general direction of 
the current of public sentiment and opinion. There has been in the 
public Press a complete lull of the hitherto very wide advertise- 
ment of the peace deeds and doings of the Volunteer Force. 
Next, at the Royal United Service Institution, on the 27th April 
last, a lecture, to which reference will be made again in this paper, 
and which was entitled “Compulsory Service for Home Defence,” 
was delivered by Lieutenant-Colonel Boyes, London Rifle Brigade. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boyes is one of those officers of the Volunteer 
Force who, for many years, have spent money freely, and have 
given much time and labour to the improvement of the force ; 
and yet he now comes forward and tells us that the Volunteer 
Force, as it exists, is inadequate to the requirements of the 
country, and he proposes something in lieu of it. A year agoa 
storm of virtuous indignation would have burst over Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyes’ head. To-day there is no indication of the exist. 
ence of any such feeling. In the May number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Captain C. P. Lynden-Bell, East Surrey Regiment, 
writes as an ex-adjutant of a volunteer corps, and he portrays the 
volunteers as they appear to an officer of the regulars thrown into 
close contact with them. The portraiture is not flattering and 
does not inspire confidence in the military worth of the quarter of 
million men; yet his candour does not draw on him any wordy 
censure or indignant denial of the accuracy of his drawing. That 
prominent volunteer officer Colonel Alt, commanding the Central 
London Rangers, is reported to have said that “the Volunteers 
were standing in the way of a proper military weapon for national 
defence.” And last,and very much by no means least, Colonel Sir 
Howard Vincent, commanding the Queen’s Westminster, admits, in 
The United Service Magazine of last month, that the condition of 
affairs is not satisfactory. A year ago many of the officers of the 
force would have been at once up in arms, and would have done 
their best to repel these assaults on the position the force has held 
in public estimation. To what is due then this change of senti- 
ment, not only without but within the Volunteer Force ? 

Personally, I believe that the cause will be found in that com- 
plete change in the political aspect of the relations between this 
country and the other countries of Europe that has taken place 
in the short period which has elapsed since the Jubilee celebration, 
and in the necessarily corresponding change in the views held with 
regard to our National Defences. We all, whether volunteers or 
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non-volunteers, see that in every quarter of the globe the horizon 
is darkening with dangers threatening our Empire; among all of us 
is there the belief that some hostility may manifest itself in active 
and practical shape, near or far away, at any moment; we all know 
that the services of every man in the Land Forces will be required 
to render that hostility harmless, but that owing to the probable 
suddenness with which the blow will be delivered, there will not 
be any time for making preparations to receive it; and hence 
arises the feeling entertained by all British subjects, that it is 
on our readiness for immediate action that depends whether 
disaster and possible ruin shall follow. Be ready, be ready, be 
ready, is the demand pressed on the Government from every 
quarter, How, then, does this affect the Volunteer Force? It 
affects it, and vitally, inasmuch as unreadiness for immediate 
action is a universally admitted characteristic and weakness of 
the corps of the Volunteer Force. Hitherto the answer has been 
certain erudite and empirical calculations, showing the time which, 
under ordinary circumstances, will be available for getting the 
Volunteer Force into shape to take the field after the danger is 
sufficiently apparent to show the need for its services. But now, 
when hostile acts, almost equivalent to a cusus belli, are suddenly 
sprung upon us in another continent without the slightest previous 
warning, and when hostilities, without any formal declaration of 
war, break out between countries, it is impossible to number among 
our trustworthy defenders any but those who are prepared to take 
their places in the ranks as efficient, each in his own degree, on the 
utterance of that word so pregnant with meaning and conse- 
quences, “ Mobilize.” It is this need for immediate readiness, and 
the realization of this need not only by the public, but among the 
volunteers themselves, and the hopelessness of attaining immediate 
readiness of the Volunteer Force, so long as it is allowed to exist 
under its present conditions, that are, I believe, bringing rapidly 
within the sphere of practical politics either the complete re- 
organization of the force or its extinction. But this reorganization 
cannot come from within ; for not only does finance prevent the 
force being capable of self-reform, but the divergence of views as 
to the form the reorganization should take, and as to the extent to 
which it should be carried in each corps, would render self-reform 
impracticable. Further, the reorganization question is not a ques- 
tion for a soldier only ; it is one for a statesman as well, because it 
is the Government, or rather the nation, that has allowed the force 
to drift into a condition of veritable entanglement of interests, 
which meshes round the force, and would impede its efforts even if 
it, wished to reorganize ; for corps have been allowed, and, some- 
times, have even been obliged by their own military needs, to make 
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large outlays of capital and to incur large pecuniary obligations. 
To ignore those expenditures which, at the time they were made, 
were legitimate and justifiable, and to give no compensation, would 
be something very like repudiating a public debt. 

For the present inefficiency the melancholy weakness of the 
authorities since 1862, when sat the only Royal Commission that 
ever enquired into the condition of the force, and which was 
singularly short-sighted on the subject, is mainly responsible. The 
Volunteer Force has been more sinned against than sinning. It is 
now nearly forty years of age. Forty years old, and not yet able 
to do much! It tumbled into the world somehow or other in 1859, 
and was regarded by the Government of the day as a sort of 
foundling prodigy deposited at their feet by a Providence ap- 
parently wiser than themselves ; they took it up in their arms and 
shook it threateningly at our neighbours over the way to frighten 
them with it by its extraordinary aspect: that of real, honest, 
bona-fide patriotism. And, the alarm over, they put it down. In 
1862 the question came what to do with this remarkable pheno- 
menon. Should it live or shouldn’t it live? If the former, it 
must cease to be truly volunteer, and must receive, like all soldiers 
pay of some kind to keep it alive. So they gave a dole, and have 
been giving increasing doles ever since, but letting it slide along 
much as it liked and much as suited itself. Imagine the condition 
of a son at the age of forty years brought up under similar condi- 
tions : sometimes petted, sometimes neglected ; sometimes praised, 
sometimes scolded; sometimes given a little pocket-money, some- 
times denied what it really needed. We have only to thank our- 
selves for the fact that the Volunteer Force is not up to the needs 
of the day, and is unready to take its place among our Land Forces. 

But what Colonel Boyes says about the force deserves reproduc- 
tion :— 

‘“‘ The first essential in an army, even for home defence, is organization. But, 
besides organization, there are a few other somewhat important matters, such 
as discipline and training, the knowledge of and practice in the use of arms, a 
staff the brains of an army, skilled officers and non-commissioned officers, par- 
ticularly commanding officers. Will anyone assert that the condition of our 
Auxiliary Forces is satisfactory in respect of all these? That discipline and 
military skill do exist in them, perhaps to an extent greater than is generally sup- 
posed amongst professional soldiers, cannot be denied; but, in the absence of 
organization, such good military qualities as do exist are more or less wasted. 
Again, it is difficult to over-estimate the extracrdinary differences and varieties 
of military efficiency existing throughout these forces, even among regiments 
supposed te be brigaded together and parading side by side. The difference 
between a really good volunteer regiment—and there are many such—and a 
really bad one—of which, alas, there are many more—is not one merely of 


degree but of kind. In all essentials the first is a surprizingly good military 
engine; the second, a worse than worthless one. On the whole, the 


present home defence army may be said to be a mass of most valuable material, 
practically almost unwrought and undeveloped.” 


46* 
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And again :— 

‘* If we as volunteers could really think that the force, as at present constituted, 
was a sufficient provision for the national safety, we should be only too proud to 
think that our unpaid services were of such vital importance in maintaining the 
safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign and her dominions. But can anyone 
who really knows what the force is at the present moment—vastly different as it 
was at its formation, superior as it is in most respects to what it was a quarter of 
a century ago—really satisfy himself that it is a sufficient force for home defence? 
If not, . . . however much we may appreciate what volunteering has done, we 
had better see it swept away to-morrow and a new system organized than that its 
existence should lead to a delusive false confidence as to our national safety.” 

These words which I have quoted have the ring of true patriotic 
self-abnegation, and they are weighty words. That they are 
weighty is due to the fact that they come from a volunteer officer 
for whose study and knowledge of his work as a soldier many 
of us can personally vouch, and who has devoted the spare hours 
of the best of his life to the improvement and advancement of the 
efficiency of the Volunteer Force. And now, broad-minded enough 
to rise above personal considerations, he comes forward and declares 
that he has weighed the force in the balance to test its value under 
the military and political conditions existing at the close of the 
nineteenth century, and he finds it wanting. 

One of the grounds brought forward by Colonel Boyes for the 
substitution of compulsory service for home defence, in lieu of a 
voluntary system, is that “the voluntary system, which forms the 
basis of the whole structure of our army, has broken down.” This 
may be true, as most certainly it is with regard to the Volunteer 
Force. When we contrast with the actual worth of the article 
produced, and as it stands before us to-day, the length of time the 
force has been in existence, the vast sums of money out of private 
pockets which have supplemented the not insignificant amount 
contributed from the national Exchequer, and the immensity of the 
zeal, energy, and devotion displayed by so many of its members, 
we are reluctantly compelled to admit that, so far as concerns this 
item of insurance for home defence, the ultimate result has been 
failure to produce, as had been intended, a reliable force for home 
defence, and that the voluntary system has broken-down. Yet, as 
we are not setting to work to produce a force for home defence on 
a tabula rasa, would it not be well to give to that spirit which 
presided at the birth of the force, and which called it into existence, 
namely, the spirit of real patriotism, yet another trial, but under 
conditions which, if accepted, must ensure a satisfactory result. 
Owing to certain circumstances, it happens that I have acquired a 
personal knowledge of the condition, virtues, and shortcomings of a 
large number of volunteer corps in many parts of Great Britain, 
and including many varieties of the genus “ volunteer corps”; and 
whilst I avow my wish that the force had not survived the Royal 
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Commission of 1862, but that compulsory service had been then 
substituted for it, yet I cannot think it would be good policy in 
any way to ignore the actual presencs in the force of those 
valuable elements which, although small in proportion to the 
whole, are there nevertheless, and not to utilize them to the 
national advantage. Taking the Volunteer Force as a whole, and 
comparing it with the regular army, there will be found in the 
former a certain, though perhaps not very large, number of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates who, saving that lack 
of knowledge and experience which is acquired by professional 
soldiers only, could now take their places side by side with men of 
corresponding rank in the regular army; but when these are 
separated from the rest of the force, the volunteers they leave 
behind them are of little or no good compared to the regulars. It 
is for the sake of, and owing to the existence of, the former that I 
would give to the force yet another chance of showing its 
patriotism, and of proving that the breakdown of the volunteer 
system is not complete. In carrying this proposal into effect a 
sifting process will inevitably result, and on the numerical result 
of that process the future of the force mainly depends. 

For the production of any force ready to take part in national 
defence, time is, of course, required ; so the reorganizing of the 
Volunteer Force can give us, not in the immediate, but only in the 
near future, what we require. But time must elapse even under 
compulsory service before an efficient force is available. It is 
unreadiness for immediate action which is, I have said, the radical 
weakness of the force. The first thing to be done is, then, to 
ascertain in what matters and with regard to what requirements 
the force is unready. There are volunteer officers who maintain 
that the cause of the unreadiness is the absence of organization ; 
their remedy lies in the immediate combination of brigades into 
divisions, of divisions into army corps, fully provided with staffs 
administrative services,and transport. Give us these, they say, and 
we shall be ready when the call for our services comes. But they 
would not be ready then, even were all these demands granted. 
They would be like a contractor who, having undertaken to build 
a modern luxuriously-furnished hotel, has spent his money or that 
of the shareholders on buying joists, planks, staircases, window- 
frames, lifts, carpets, sofas, spring mattresses, ranges, kettles, pots 
and pans, and meat-hooks for the larder, and who, when the time 
fixed for the completion of the contract arrives, finds himself 
without the bricks to build the very walls, or the bricklayers to 
lay them. The bricks and the bricklayers are the necessary 
preliminaries to the building of an edifice for the reception of 
the articles enumerated; men fashioned into soldiers and men 
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capable of placing those soldiers where they are wanted are the 
necessary preliminaries for the formation of military units, small 
or large. The Volunteer Force is not yet ready even for the 
building up into stable walls; and anyone who would learn 
what are the elements of its unreadiness cannot do better than 
carefully read the very temperate and very able article written 
by Captain Lynden-Bell. It is the adjutants and the ex-adjutants 
of the Volunteer Force who, from constant personal association 
with the force, know its military value, and who, being regular 
officers, are able to compare that value with the standard of real 
efficiency. Captain Lynden-Bell has put very clearly the difference 
between the trainings of the volunteer and those of the regular 
soldier, the trainings bearing nominally the same names, drill, 
discipline, musketry instruction, exercise of command, &c., but 
being in reality things very different, and sometimes hardly com- 
parable at all. He tells us wherein the unreadiness lies :— 

**One of the most common mistakes that the public make in connection with 
the volunteers is to attribute to them a far higher degree of proficiency with the 
rifle than facts warrant, This arises, no doubt, from the fact that there are in the 
force a considerable number of marksmen of the first rank ; but the general level 
of musketry in the volunteers is anything but satisfactory, owing to the lack of 
interest that the majority of men take in shooting.” 

No doubt, the volunteer encounters in his musketry practice 
difficulties, such as distance away from ranges, expense of travelling, 
and loss of time in getting to and from the ranges, &c., which are 
absent from the musketry training of a regular soldier ; but I have 
been more than once told by volunteer officers that their men 
take no interest in shooting. And yet these men are “ efficients,” 
and regarded as of use in battle! , 

Again, as regards discipline, “It has been asserted that the 
discipline of the Volunteer Force is very satisfactory.” “The 
real test is applied when the will of a commander is opposed to 
the desires of his men and when it overcomes them.” “It is not 
sought to show that the discipline of the force is bad, but to prove 
that it is hardly possible to discover whether it possesses any 
discipline at all, since the necessary tests have never been applied.” 

I know of the existence of grave and gross indiscipline in certain 
instances in the Volunteer Force, equalling those which came to 
notice among certain regular battalions at the New Forest 
mancuvres two years ago; but the difference between the pre- 
sence of indiscipline in the two forces is, that whereas when the 
indiscipline in the regulars makes itself manifest, measures are taken 
to crush it out and prevent its recurrence, the indiscipline in the 
volunteers may receive but a passing notice, if it receives any at 
all, and it remains latent in the corps. 

Then how about drill, the very foundation of all training for 
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the field. This drill is mere patchwork drill, and of it Captain 
Lynden-Bell says that “it is the weakest part of the whole 
volunteer system.” Here is then unreadiness in the very elements 
of soldiering. As regards the officers, this close observer tells 
us: “The absolute necessity for training is very imperfectly, if at 
all, understood by the bulk of the Volunteer Force, or even by the 
majority of the officers. To be willing to turn out in case of 
invasion, as they would doubtless do, is considered to be all that 
is necessary.” The officer “can hardly be said, as a general rule, 
to have any but the slightest knowledge of the elements of military 
science. It is in his ability to command men that he chiefly falls 
short. Practice is needed. His latent powers of command have 
not been called out. Why is this? Simply because the total 
amount of drill done by the volunteers is so small that the 
necessities of the case require that the adjutant, the only pro- 
fessional soldier with the battalion, shall do most of the drilling.” 
“ Now it has been already shown that the majority of volunteer 
officers have no acquaintance with the elements of military science, 
and if it be remembered that very few indeed have had any 
practical experience of command of troops in the field, it is hardly 
reasonable to expect that their decisions, unaided by the light of 
study and experience, will always commend themselves to the men 
under their command. The advance of education in the masses 
tends therefore only to weaken the power of the volunteer officer 
so long as he remains as he is.” Here, then, is another and vital 
unreadiness. Similarly as regards the non-commissioned officers. 
In all these matters the force is unready. 

Now, it would be absolutely beside the mark for certain well- 
known corps, in reply to Captain Lynden-Bell, to produce returns 
showing that their particular corps carry out exercises far beyond 
the minimum required ; for this does not alter the fact that it is to 
the minimum of efficiency a very large proportion of the force is 
contented to attain and that it is there they are contented to 
remain ; and with the result that the force as a whole is not up to 
the requirements of the year of grace 1898. A very weak point in 
the force is the absence of any real company training—in modern war 
it is the companies that are the fighting units. Under fire, or on 
outposts or elsewhere, a battalion soon resolves itself into eight 
bodies, gradually slipping out of the control of the commander, 
being despatched by him out of his own reach; and I am sure 
that the number of trained companies in the force, and effectively 
commanded, is insignificant. Sir Howard Vincent's remedy for 
the force, viz., fewer battalions, does not touch this form of 
unreadiness. 

It has always been obvious to regular soldiers, and must by this 
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time be equally obvious to the volunteers, that readiness for war 
cannot be attained without steady, thorough, systematic, and con- 
tinuous training, carried out under the supervision of competent 
trainers, at times and places determined by the authorities, and not 
left to selection by individuals to suit their own convenience. And 
in not one of the matters in which Captain Lynden-Bell has 
shown the unreadiness of the volunteers to lie, can readiness take 
its place without a complete change in the conditions under which 
the training shall be carried out. The conditions will necessarily 
demand a far greater sacrifice of time on the part of the volunteers, 
but money, so far as the soldiering is concerned, will not enter into 
the question, for, with the nation, these labourers will be well 
worthy of hire on good terms. That for many and very various 
reasons the new conditions will be declined by a very large number 
of the present members of the force is certain; and among them 
will be included, I regret to think, many excellent officers who, 
busily employed in civil occupations, cannot afford to give to 
soldiering more time than they have hitherto placed at the service 
of the force. What those conditions and terms of service shall be, 
and their most advantageous adaptation to localities, will demand 
most careful thought and consideration in their initiation, most 
careful watching in their working, and will require the whole time 
and the undivided attention of some one superior authority. That 
the official entrusted with this duty will be able to conduct at the 
same time that little business known as “ recruiting ” presupposes the 
existence not of a mundane, but of a supernatural superior staff 
officer. I thoroughly agree in the opinion held by the officers of 
the Volunteer Force that, even under the present system, it is 
beyond the capacity of any one human being to properly look after 
both recruiting and the reserve forces. 

And now as to the result of the imposition of new and more 
onerous terms of service on the members of the Volunteer Force. 
If the number accepting them be but few, then I see nothing 
before the force but extinction, for the country cannot afford, for 
the sake of 250,000 of its citizens, to be unprepared in national 
defence. Readiness must at any price or sacrifice be substituted 
for unreadiness. ‘The money thus saved must be expended in pro- 
curing something more serviceable. But if a fair proportion do 
accept the terms, how about the remainder? I do not see that 
their immediate extinction necessarily follows. It would not be 
right to continue to give them so high a subsidy as that which 
they have hitherto received owing to too high an estimate having 
been put on their value ; but the younger and more active element 
may find its use when the hour of danger comes, and it may be 
left, not to increase, but to “bide a wee.” 
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In conclusion, I would counsel the volunteers to lay to heart the 
following words of Colonel Boyes :—“ In urging, then, a scheme 
which will supersede volunteering, I do not wish to be thought 
for one moment to turn my back on what for so many years of 
service has been to me a source of the highest pleasure, and I may 
say pride. Far be it from me to ‘despise the day of small things,’ 


but ‘day of small things,’ after all, it has been in comparison to that 
which may come.” 


LONSDALE HALE. 
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CaREFUL observers of events have for'some while feared an ex- 
plosion of Protestant fanaticism in this country. The materials for 
an outbreak have been long accumulating, but latterly at so rapid a 
pace that a crisis has been precipitated. The failure of the prose- 
cutions under the Public Worship Regulation Act, and the subse- 
quent determination of the Bishops to steadily veto prosecutions 
for Ritual offences, have induced among the more violent section of 
Protestants a deep sense of injury. They have watched with 
helpiess rage the triumph of their victims. The character of the 
Episcopal Bench prohibits the hope that a Protestant Crusade will 
ever again be led by the Bishops. Without the moral support of 
ithe Bench, the method of legal suppression is really impracticable. 
Meanwhile events have moved quickly, and always in the wrong 
direction for the Protestants. The late Archbishop “gave away” 
tthe Protestant position in the Lambeth Judgment. The present 
Primates met the new Papal aggression by a careful, reasoned, and 
learned repudiation of the leading Protestant dogma. The outburst 
of delight with which this “ Responsio” was received among High 
Churchmen did not tend to mitigate the indignant amazement 
which it produced among their rivals. The interchange of civilities 
between the Churches of England and Russia, which reached a 
climax in the mission of Bishop Creighton to Moscow, as repre- 
sentative of the English Church at the Czar’s coronation, did not 
have a reassuring effect upon those who regard the religion of all 
Eastern Churches as a lethargic idolatry only one degree less odious 
than the more energetic idolatry of Rome. The curious attempt 
on the part of some well-known Anglicans to induce a Papal recog- 
nition of Anglican Orders produced widespread alarm; the vigorous 
Papal aggression which has since followed has provoked fears and 
resentments which had long slumbered; the Protestant fanatic 
again obtained a hearing when he thundered against Popery ; and, 
for the first time, many clergy learned how powerful a hold on the 
jpeople of England is yet retained by the tradition of the Reforma- 
ition. Most exasperating of all has been the conduct of the Ritualist 
clergy. In some cases—not many, but more than optimists com- 
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monly admit—the law has been ostentatiously broken, the letter and 
the spirit of the Prayer-book openly repudiated, and the character- 
istic practices and expressions of Romanism introduced with an 
enthusiasm of servile mimicry which provokes the fury of fanatics 
and the scornful wonder of ordinary Englishmen. 

That a “ Protestant reaction” had set in has been matter of 
comment among observant English Churchmen for some years 
past: they have wondered in what particular form the incessant 
domestic conflict of the National Church would again become 
acute, and where the crisis would first reveal itself. Some steps 
were being quietly taken to mitigate the most provocative excesses 
of Ritualism, and in some quarters the sanguine expectation was 
expressed that Catholicism in the English Church might finally 
establish itself without public disturbance. 

Mr. Kensit has pricked the bubble of ecclesiastical optimism. 
The man himself has none of the admitted qualifications for 
religious leadership. He has for some years been a familiar comic 
figure at Church Congresses and such assemblies, where he has 
fulminated to the public amusement against “things in general ” 
and Ritualists in particular. His “ principles” are obsolete ; his 
manner of expressing them offensive. Yet this strange blend of 
the rowdy and the fanatic has succeeded in bringing about a grave 
ecclesiastical crisis. The Bishop of London is reduced to the 
indignity of suing for a brief “cessation of hostilities” at the 
hands of a convicted Church-brawler ; and half the metropolitan 
clergy are quaking in their shoes lest the terrible printer from 
Paternoster Row shall elect to exercise his episcopal functions in 
their churches. Five parishes have already been visited, and when 
the two-months’ truce is expired we may expect a general visitation. 

What is the explanation of Mr. Kensit’s astonishing success ? 
and what will be its probable result? To the first question we 
have already replied. The Protestant Reaction which has been 
provoked by the whole course of ecclesiastical politics during the 
last twenty-five years, and raised to fever-heat by recent events, has 
rallied to the first successful resistance to Ritualism which this 
generation has witnessed. The pent up forces of bafiled pride, of 
rivalry, of fierce partisanship, of ignorant zeal, have broken loose, 
and for the moment have wholly swept from mind that devotion 
to law which was the special boast of the Protestant Party at an 
earlier period. 

That the zealots of Protestantism should condone Mr. Kensit’s 
breaches of the law and outrages of religion is, therefore, not 
matter for astonishment; but the serious element in the present 
situation is the fact that among the general body of law-abiding 
citizens, who are by no means enamoured of the obsolete dogmas 
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of Protestantism, and, for the most part, not naturally disposed to 
take a severe view of clerical delinquencies, there is manifested a 
disposition to extenuate and even excuse the recent disturbances 
in churches. Men who smile at Mr. Kensit’s anti-Popery tirades 
are justly scandalized at the spectacle of ecclesiastical anarchy 
which he has unmasked. Men who have no sympathy with ritual 
prosecutions are justly incensed at the bad faith revealed in those 
clergymen who tacitly repudiate their Ordination Vows by their 
contempt of law, rubric, and ordinary. Men who have no desire 
to impose on their Roman Catholic neighbours any legal dis- 
abilities are justly resentful against Anglican clergymen who, under 
the name and shelter of the National Church, disseminate Roman 
doctrines and multiply Roman proselytes. 

These men, including, as we believe, the majority of English 
lay Churchmen, decline to censure Mr. Kensit until they receive 
from the Church authorities some satisfactory assurance that the 
individualism of the Ritualists shall be effectually restrained. The 
mass of the clergy are not indisposed to accept some such restraint 
at the hands of the Bishops. A considerable assembly of well-known 
High Churchmen, convened by the venerable Canon Carter, has 
agreed to recognize the plenary authority of the Bishops in permit- 
ting or prohibiting services not contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Bishops have debated the subject in their Convocation 
and assured the country, with almost pathetic earnestness, that they 
will do what they can. Unfortunately, some of their lordships have 
interposed a new and formidabie obstacle in the way of the restora- 
tion of peace. The Bishop of Hereford has seized the moment in 
order to declare war against the whole High Church Party. The 
Bishop of Sodor and Man has done the same with less learning and 
more violence, after his kind. The Bishop of Southwell, after a 
correspondence with Mr. Westall, the Vicar of S. Cuthbert’s, in 
which his lordship suffered from his strange inability to write 
intelligible English, has excited the public apprehension by vague 
talk about secret societies in the Church. 

All this is purely unfortunate. It is also extremely curious. 
For Bishop Perceval cannot be ignorant of the fact that when he 
denounces what he describes as “ sacerdotal claims,” assumes that 
Dr. Hort’s posthumous volume on the Christian Ecclesia is the last 
word on the subject, and provides a brand-new definition of sacra- 
mental doctrine, he in no respect represents either the traditional 
Anglican position or the majority of his Episcopal Brethren. It may 
be securely affirmed that of the thirty-five Bishops of English and 
Welsh dioceses not more than half a dozen at most would endorse 
the arrogant assumptions of the Hereford Charge, or subscribe to 
its version of Anglican belief. The Guardian comments with 
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no excessive severity on the singular lack of practical wisdom 
which has dictated the publication of “an attack upon the whole 
body of doctrine and practice which is distinctive of the High 
Church Party,” at a juncture when it seems the vital condition of 
any escape from ecclesiastical disruption that the impartiality of 
the Bishops should: be above question. 

So long as Mr. Kensit represented the legitimate demand of 
the parishioner that his parish priest should not ignore his legal 
securities in the interest of his own private beliefs he stood on firm 
ground. When, though by regrettable and disgraceful methods, 
he forced into public view practices and teachings in some metro- 
politan churches which are plainly incompatible with the system 
of the National Church, and repugnant to the general opinion of 
Churchmen, he occupied a position of great strength, from which 
the Ritualists, from whom he took his anarchic precedents, had no 
means of dislodging him. But when he widened his protest into 
an assault on the whole High Church Party, and claimed to be the 
true exponent of Anglican principles, then he became ludicrous, 
and his movement purely mischievous. For, when all is said, Mr. 
Kensit and the disorderly gangs which accompany him are even 
less representative of the Church of England than the false and 
foolish clergymen whom they molest. Their ecclesiastical pro- 
genitors are the marprelates of the sixteenth century; and the 
sources of their theology’ must be found in the period of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is quite possible, perhaps even probable, that the agitation to 
which the Bishop of Hereford gives his patronage may attain 
formidable dimensions. The nation is certainly Protestant to the 
core; though the National Church, which—it must always be 
remembered—includes among her regular and attached members 
a mere fraction of the people, has never been frankly Protestant, 
and is now, for good or for evil, decidedly, in the widest and highest 
sense of the word, Catholic. The agitators can, therefore, com- 
mand the enthusiastic support of vast multitudes of non-church- 
men. The powerful anti-Popery sentiment hes been quickened to 
new life by the violent and fatuous policy of the Vatican. The 
political Dissenters, still smarting under their great defeat at the 
polls in 1895, are watching Mr. Kensit’s proceedings with eager 
interest and waxing hope. There are sections of society, neither 
small nor powerless, who may always be counted on for an essay 
at parson-baiting. And, to give a respectable appearance to the 

whole, there is a large body of genuine and legitimate indignation 
among moderate Churchmen against the ritual extravagances and 
doctrinal disloyalties of a handful of extreme Ritualists, not one 
of whom is even creditably known in the intellectual world, 
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The victory of a Protestant agitation can only mean disestablish- 
ment and disruption. To those who, with the present writer, feel 
that the National Church is worth preserving, not only as the 
greatest organized moral force in the community, but also as the 
best security left to us against the final severance of Religion and 
educated thought, to whom, therefore, the contingency of Dis- 
establishment takes shape as a grave national disaster, and who 
contemplate disruption as the triumph of obscurantism, Protestant 
and Papal, the present crisis has an anxious aspect. The para- 
mount consideration for such is how best to hold the Church 
together. 

Two things seem evident. On the one hand, some effectual 
restraint must be imposed on the ritual vagaries of the parochial 
clergy. It is intolerable in the present state of public opinion, it 
is utterly irrational in itself, it is irreconcilable with all known 
Catholic precedents, that every parish priest should be a law to 
himself. If the existing anarchy is to be perpetuated, whatever 
Mr. Kensit’s fate may be, the National Church cannot, and ought 
not to be maintained. On the other hand, while the Prayer-book 
must remain the standard of doctrine and ritual, while the 
liturgical forms therein provided must be used, and, for their 
proper purposes, exclusively used, yet it must be frankly recognized 
that the Prayer-book, for all its incomparable excellencies is not 
adequate to the actual needs of the modern Church. It is vain 
and worse to speak and write and agitate on the contrary assump- 
tion. It is no question here of High Churchmen.and Low 
Churchmen. All clergymen are in this particular equally guilty 
and equally guiltless. There is not a well-worked parish in the 
country which does not necessarily go outside the Prayer-book for 
many wholesome and necessary purposes. Where law is plainly 
unworkable, it must inevitably fall into desuetude. This is the 
present position of the Act of Uniformity, and its later amend- 
ments. It is not honest to insist on a rigid obedience to the 
Prayer-book in the case of the Ritualists, when it is notorious that 
no clergy whatever can now reasonably be held to the letter of 
their statutory obligations in respect to the Prayer-book. 

Restraint and relaxation equally require authority. The future 
of the National Church depends on the issue whether or not any 
sufficient authority exists or can be provided. The Courts of Law 
are, it is to be feared, irreparably discredited by contradictory and 
partial judgments; they are not accepted by a large section of the 
clergy and no inconsiderable number of laymen on grounds of 
ecclesiastical theory, which, whatever may be their actual worth, 
clearly lie outside the range of useful argument; even if it were not so, 
the method of prosecutions involves the maximum of exasperation 
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and expense: it is cumbrous, dilatory, and doubtful. Repressive 
legislation has been tried, and no one seriously wishes to repeat the 
experiment. There remain the authority of the Bishop in his own 
diocese, and that of the Bishops in Convocation. It is easy to see 
the defects of episcopal supremacy, and Mr. G. W. E. Russell has 
already declared against “a free hand for the Bishops,” but really 
there is no alternative. In process of time some better system 
might be provided ; but for the present, and in view of the existing 
agitation, nothing but the Episcopate stands between the Church 
and disaster. The clergy, at least those who may be thought most 
immediately concerned, have volunteered the profession of their 
willingness to accept the ruling of the Bishops; it remains for the 
laity of the Church to express their opinion. They are at the part- 
ing of the ways. They must choose the direction in which they 
will seek the pacification of the Church. On the one hand, they 
may suffer themselves to be led by Mr. Kensit and the Bishop of 
Hereford into repeating the old disastrous blunder of attempting to 
banish from the National Church its characteristic elements, those 
by which it stands distinguished from the Protestant bodies, and 
vindicates successfully in the teeth of the aggressive despotism of 
Rome the claim to be Catholic, or they may follow the worthier 
leading of the Archbishop of Canterbury and most of the Bishops, 
and strengthen by patience, self-restraint, and loyalty their Lord- 
ships’ hands in dealing with a sudden and difficult emergency. 
The High Church clergy have disavowed promptly and frankly the 
excesses of Ritualism ; it remains for the general body of Church- 
men to dissociate themselves finally and sharply from Mr. Kensit’s 
methods and ideals. 

To the present writer this seems the only direction in which an 
escape from the present troubles can be found ; but when he recalls 
the obstinacy and unreasonableness of fanatics, clerical and lay, 
and considers the exasperation of public opinion, and the deep sus- 
picion, but too well founded, with which the Ritualists are regarded ; 
when, finally, he notes the evidences of impracticable partisanship 
even among the members of that Episcopal Bench on which he is 
constrained to depend, he finds himself compelled to face an out- 
look which only a robust confidence can describe as other than 
hopeless. 


H. Henstey Henson. 
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THe putting of a question of so heretical a nature instantly 
conveys a suspicion to the minds of those to whom the question is 
put that the questioner has already an affirmative answer ready. 
Or it may be that in reality he is not yet convinced, that he has his 
doubts about the character of the little cloud on the horizon, and 
that he is merely, in his great love for the game, anxious that 
somebody more experienced and better-informed than himself 
should instruct, and, if possible, relieve him of his anxiety. 

This is the writer’s position; and in this reasoning and reason- 
able age, when the mere fact that a man says that he can see a 
cloud does not stamp him at once as a cross-eyed idiot, it is hoped 
that attention will be accorded by cricketers of that great majority 
which has become so accustomed to fair sunlit skies that no 
suspicion that a cloud could darken them has ever suggested 
itself. 

To put the subject into a nutshell I would describe the cloud, 
to me so painfully visible, as being composed of the tendency in 
modern cricket— 

(a) To invest the game with a drawing-room character. 
(6) To make it a selfish pursuit. 
The first tendency is developed by the three following causes :— 
1. The abuse of the boundary system. 
2. The abuse of the practice-net system. 
3. The wasting of time. 


1.—Tue Axsusr or THE Bounpary System. 


This is an evil in modern cricket which must be immediately 
and drastically dealt with if the game is not to be robbed of its 
virtue as a test of physical pluck and endurance. 

The institution of the boundary was a necessary outcome of 
circumstances. Cricket grounds situated in towns must have 
boundaries ; and as great matches are always played in or near 
towns, great matches must always be played between boundaries, 
and no objection can be made, except, perhaps, to the ridiculous 
value sometimes given to a boundary hit in a small ground. Ina 
country, too, where level spaces are rare, and wherever such 
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obstacles as woods, cliffs, and ravines are present, boundaries are 
necessary. But the growing evil is that boundaries are marked 
out on all sorts of grounds where none but natural ones are re- 
quired—on commons and open-field lands, in places where a ball 
might travel for a couple of hundred yards without let or 
hindrance. 

For this there is no excuse ; and when, as is too often the case, 
the boundaries are at an absurdly short distance from the wicket, 
not only is the offence inexcusable, but contemptible. 

The effect of the modern popular close boundary is demoralising 
both upon batsmen and fieldsmen. The batsman makes his runs 
ut the smallest possible expense of exertion. In a match played 
by the writer recently, on a well-known Kentish ground, one in- 
dividual score of 146 runs included no less than twenty-six 
“fours ”—boundary hits. Of these, twenty did not oblige the 
batsman to stir beyond his crease, and for the remaining six he 
did not run half a dozen times down the wicket. Of course he 
was enthusiastically applauded for his exhibition, but there were 
one or two of us fossils who wondered in what sort of condition 
would he have walked back to the pavilion, had he been compelled 
to play real cricket, and run out these twenty “ fours ”—in other 
words, about sixteen hundred yards at top speed ! 

The one-sided character of this arrangement is palpable. Bowlers 
have to work hard, so have fieldsmen, for they often must exert 
themselves to save the “four,” and in any case must go after the 
ball, whilst Mr. Batsman alone is cool and fresh, and simply needs 
to stand and smack. He becomes demoralized, for he gets out of 
the habit of running hard and keeping it up, and finds century- 
making on a non-boundary ground an affliction. The fieldsmen 
become demoralized, for no man with a boundary behind him will 
put himself to so much trouble to stop a ball,as he would with the 
knowledge that if he missed it he would have to go after it. 
Finally, every boundary hit means a chance taken from the fielding 
side of getting rid of the batsman by running him out. All this 
seems to have been overlooked when, a year or two back, the out- 
cry was raised, that the bat had so far mastered the ball that the 
chances had ceased to be even, and the suggestion was seriously 
made that the bat should be narrowed or the wicket widened. The 
fact never seems to have been grasped, that cricketers themselves 
had brought about the uneven state of affairs, by giving batsmen 
advantages which were not counterbalanced on the other side. But 
there was something more than the boundary system which was at 
the root of this unfairness, and with this I shall deal presently. 

Why should an arbitrary boundary be fixed where the character 
of the ground’s surroundings do not demand other than the natural 
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boundary of a hedge, a ditch, or a road? Indeed there is no reason 
why even these, if they are not actually obstacles, should be 
regarded as limits. Let it be part of a successful batsman’s 
triumph not only that he has kept up his wicket, and that he has 
hit well, but that he has run his runs. The young fellow who 
swaggers home on Saturday. evening, full of pride at having made 
his seventy or eighty runs, requires to be reminded that, so far from 
having made the runs himself, they have been made for him. Many 
&@ man runs up a respectable score like five-and-twenty with no 
more risk or exertion than if he were in an arm-chair. 

Surely this is not consonant with the old spirit of our great 
game—the spirit which decreed that demands should be made upon 
a batsman’s agility and powers of endurance, as well as upon his 
judgment and skill. Without being laudatores temporis acti, we 
may thoroughly believe that when Alfred Mynn or Squire Osbaldi- 
stone, or even the Royal Fred, “ who wasalive and is dead,” boasted 
of having made a hit for six, they ran every yard of that six, and 
would have scouted as un-Knglish and unsportsmanlike the idea 
that they should sit on their bats whilst a little boy went to fetch 
the ball, and the scorer quietly credited them with half-a-dozen 
notches. 

If this labour-shirking spirit is to be recognized in our national 
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game, let the powers that be at once assemble in solemn conclave, 
and arrange that cricket shall be played as it is on board ship,— 
that a ball hit beyond acertain line should count for so much. 
The difference would be, of course, that on land the value-lines 
should be drawn in squares around the wicket, each square after 
that nearest the wicket being larger than it, but smaller than its 
next further neighbour. 

By this arrangement the field might be placed as usual, but the 
batsman would merely be required to stand still, keep his wicket 
up, and hit away. Running out and its inevitable disagreeable 
consequences would be done away with; the fieldsmen need only 
exert themselves so as to prevent the ball passing their lines, and 
the game would at once be placed within the reach of the puniest 
and most chicken-hearted of Britons. 


2.—Tue Apusz or THE Practice Ner Sysrem. 

This is perhaps the most malignant canker of modern cricket, 
approached only in its evil consequence by the Juggernaut of 
“My Average.” Like the boundary, there is a sufficient raison 
Wétre for the practice net, In pre-net days it was impossible 
for three men to get a practice, and even with four men it was 
hard work. So the net was invented, and if the net had not 
become nets we might have allowed it to pass, for it enabled one 
man to practice his batting and a couple of others their bowling. 
Of course, nobody need learn to field. The cricketer of to-day 
sees no more necessity for wasting time in learning what comes by 
intuition, than the majority of Church of England curates see the 
necessity for learning how to preach. Results: The fielding 
exhibitions all round London on Saturdays, and the sermons 
dribbled out to us on Sundays. However, the back net became an 
institution, and if the business had stopped there, it might have 
remained tolerable. But it didn’t. 

The evident worry and fatigue suffered by men having to run. 
after leg and square leg hits inspired some short-sighted but, 
doubtless, kindly-minded genius, to invent the leg net, whilst the 
vexatious exertion of being obliged to chase slip strokes and point 
cuts brought about the introduction of the off net. Then long-on 
growled at being obliged to stir himself, and as long-off didn’t see 
the fun of being the only man left in the field, another net each 
side was added, and all that was needed was the stretching of nets 
overhead to make batsmen and everybody else as snug and com- 
fortable as indoors. 

Yes: I know what is coming. “Side nets were really intro- 
duced so that two or three sets of men could practice alongside 
without breaking each others’ heads.” 

Practising what ? 

47* 
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Why, the only thing worth practising—batting, and to some 
degree bowling. 

Then they have no business to do any such thing. If there are 
enough men on a club ground to occupy three sets of wickets, a 
captain who really had the interest of his club at heart, and had 
sufficient pluck, should have all the nets taken down, and let there 
be a general practice of certain departments of the game, which are 
believed to come by intuition, but upon which really depends the 
fate of a match just as much as upon batting. As it is, practice 
with five nets means that practically the only fieldsmen who ever 
gets a chance of a ball, is the occasional man placed over bowler’s 
head. 


Moreover, the system is the very best that could have been 
invented for making a good batsman bad, and a poor batsman 
worse. The good player forgets the sciences of placing balls and 
of keeping balls down, the youngster never learns them. Both 
simply go in for slogging, and the very ground-man feels that it is 
not worth his while to bowl his best when faced by such careless 
batsmen. 

Consequently, the net system reduces cricket practice to batting 
and bowling—and this is, if we concede the usual batting and 
bowling on practice nights to be worthy of their names—a state of 
affairs so serious, that it is hard to write calmly about it. 

The introduction. of the triple net simply destroyed all chance of 
men practising posts in the field, including that, most important and 
rarely excelled in, of wicket-keeper. The addition of a net on each 
side knocked cover-point, mid-on and mid-off out of the field—with 
the bowler, the whole eleven are thus accounted for. 

Consequently, what do we see? Slatternly fielding in many a 
first-class match, and absolutely ridiculous exhibitions at all others 
except, perhaps, school games. ‘I'he majority of ordinary cricketers 
evidently do not know what really good fielding is, for they 
applaud catches and stoppings to miss or fumble which would have, 
in the old pre-net days, been the stamp of sheer incapacity. 

Let us take wicket-keeping as an instance. It will be conceded 
that the post of wicket-keeper is the most arduous and responsible 
in the field, and that the number of really first-class wicket-keepers 
in the entire cricketing world, can be told on the two hands. Good 
wicket-keepers are rare birds, whilst the average Saturday occu- 
pant of this post is simply a caricature. 

Yet who ever saw a man practice wicket-keeping, and why 
should not a man practice wicket-keeping with a view to name and 
fame, just as much as batting? Yet another instance. What is 
the matter with long-stopping, that we rarely see or hear of it 
nowadays? Assuredly long-stop has not been abolished on 
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account of the pitch of perfection attained in wicket-keeping. 
What is the cause of his disappearance? Merely that it is the 
“proper thing” to do without him. 

First-class teams with good wicket-keepers, who stand back and 
- take balls, can afford to put an extra man into the field, and they 
do so rightly. So all the second-class teams, and the Saturday 
teams, and Muggleton and Dingley Dell must go and do like- 
wise, with the result that the number of byes given away in 
the course of a season, usually amounts to the score of a goodly 
innings. ‘The poor wicket-keeper is not to be blamed. Standing 
back as he often is obliged to do, almost where long-stop of old 
stood, and being provided with but a single pair of arms, legs, and 
eyes, how can he be in two places at once, and act the parts of “‘ two 
single gentlemen rolled into one,” look after the wicket and the 
batsman at it, and the byes at the same time ? 

It would be trite to remark that matches are won and lost, quite 
as much by the field as by batsmen and bowlers, if it was not 
palpable that the truth is a forgotten one. 

A poor bowler backed by a good field is assuredly to be preferred 
to a fair bowler with a bad field, for unquestionably the fair bowler 
who finds his exertions rewarded by numerous byes, dropped 
catches, stumping chances thrown away, misfielding, and over- 
throws, loses heart and becomes a bad bowler, whilst on the other 
hand many a poor bowler is incited to excel himself by the support 
of an active, sure, ready, and willing field. 

Briefly, here are the two fatal results from the abuse of the 
practice net system :— 

1. It is a direct encouragement to laziness, as anybody may see 
who visits any of our London suburban grounds on a practice 
night, and notes the club members who are loafing about, simply 
because until their turn for innings comes they have nothing 
to do. 

2. It is bringing about the disappearance of one of the most at- 
tractive and valuable features of cricket—smart all-round fielding. 

A parallel drawn between cricket and other sports conveniently 
exemplifies the danger which, to my humble mind, threatens our 
game. Do we account that man a good swimmer who can only 
take a good header? Or that man a good rider who cannot take a 
fence? Or that man a good footballer whose sole distinction is 
drop kicking? Certainly not. Buta good batsman may make a 
veritable goat of himself in the field and be spoken of as a good 
cricketer ! 

3.—Tue Waste or True at Cricket Matcuss. 

This is another lamentable drawing-room feature of the game as 

it is now too often played. A day’s cricket has come to mean a 
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holiday. It does not mean a day’s cricket, or anything like it. 
Indeed, a day’s cricket in the old and literal sense of the word, 
would be anything but a holiday to the modern cricketer, and he 
would allude to it afterwards as a never-to-be-forgotten period of 
trial and tribulation. 

Cricket, it must be premised, is not a game in the sense that it 
is merely a wholesome method of utilizing spare time. None of our 
typically national pastimes—neither cricket, nor golf, nor football, 
nor rackets, are pastimes for triflers or dawdlers, and were never 
intended to be. Recreations, yes, in the sense that they lift a man 
for the while out of his everyday groove, but none the less to 
be seriously studied and systematically practised. If they had 
not this character, they would not be British. Rowing, cycling, 
tennis, may be followed in a dilettante fashion and yet be 
productive of health and enjoyment, but not so the others. Hence, 
waste of time in the cricket-field is as unpardonable as waste of 
time in the shop or counting-house. 

Let us take an average Saturday “whole-day match” as an 
instance of this creeping evil. 

** All matches to commence at eleven o’clock,” says the rule card 
of most ordinary clubs. So far, pretty good, although why, 
when summer days are long, in a country where locomotion: is 
easy and rapid, a country town or London suburban match 
should not begin at ten o’clock is a riddle. At any rate, let 
it stand—“ All matches to begin at eleven o'clock.” 

Without the smallest fear of contradiction it may be said, that out 
of a hundred matches played every Saturday in the home counties 
and the suburbs of London, not one begins at eleven o’clock, and 
not one half very much before mid-day. 

Smith, engaged in the city, accepts a place for a whole day 
match. He breakfasts at his usual time, and he goes up to his 
office to see his letters and to answer them—a duty which may 
reasonably be considered to occupy him until eleven o’clock. 
He reaches the ground at about half-past-eleven, has to get 
into flannels, perhaps to wait until a sufficient number of men 
are present, for other men, who do not go upto town, know that it 
is of no earthly good for them to put in an early appearance, and 
saunters out to the wicket at about mid-day. 

At two o’clock the luncheon bell goes, and twenty-two young 
men who, on tramping tours or climbing excursions, or even on 
their working days, find it not merely possible, but advantageous, 
to get on with very iight refreshment, are seated down to a more 
or less elaborate repast which occupies them for, at least, three- 
quarters of an hour. The smoking of a cigarette, and a little 
desultory slogging brings the wasted time to close upon an hour, 
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and at three o’clock the serious part of a so-called whole-day 
match begins. 

Particular result :—Six hours’ cricket, including waits between 
the innings, the observance of that ridiculous unwritten law of 
etiquette, that an out-coming batsman should reach the pavilion 
or tent before his successor starts therefrom, sundry exhibitions of 
agony after receiving smacks at which a man would be ashamed to 
wince in his own house, when ten hours might be, and used to be, 
profitably employed. 

General result :—A plethora of so-called drawn games, which 
are really games that cannot be played out from waste of time. 

Now, be it understood, we are not dealing with first-class 
matches. A first-class match has important pecuniary consider- 
ations hanging on to it. Gate-money has to be secured, and 
economy of time would mean the forfeiture of much gate-money. 
We are speaking of ordinary inter-club matches, in which gentle- 
men engage for the simple honour of the game. “ Yes,” it may be 
said, ‘‘ but the majority of players in matches of this kind are men 
who have business interests to which cricket must be subservient.” 
Very well, then don’t have whole-day matches. Call them what 
they are—half-day matches. Let it be understood that there will 
be no lunch farce; that the game will begin at mid-day, and if 
two-and-twenty strong young men can’t get a snack of something 
to eat before that time upon one day of the week, they are not very 
worthy descendants of the sturdy cricketers of old time, who thought 
nothing of getting up at day-break and driving a score of miles to 
play a game. 

(b.) I come to the selfishness too evident in the pursuit of 
cricket nowadays. 

It is of no use to appear pleasant and kindly-minded, and say 
that the majority of modern cricketers are unselfish in their study 
of the game, when the fact is made patent every day that such is 
not the case. 

I have tried to show how, in the abuses of the boundary and 
practice net systems, it is the batsman who has been forked into 
the pre-eminent place in the cricket-field. With such advantages 
offered him, it is therefore not to be wondered at that the budding 
cricketer should aspire to be a batsman and nothing else in nine 
cases out of ten. 

But how absolutely contrary to the rightfully governing principle, 
that in the world of cricket a man should work for a common and 
not an individual cause! It is the wholesome bearing of this 
principle of absolute unselfishness in mind, which makes the 
grandeur of cricket, and, in justice be it said, of football. The 
goal of the rowing-man, of the golfer, of the racket-player, of 
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the cyclist, may justly and praiseworthily be personal distinction, 
but never should it be that of the cricketer. 

The cricketing Sinbad, whose old man of the sea is his average, 
is like the clever piston-maker or wheel-maker who calls himself an 
engineer. This average cult is one of the curses of modern cricket. 
If two cricketers meet each other, let us say on the Sunday after a 
cricket Saturday, the conversation is pretty sure to go somewhat 
like this : 

** Playing yesterday ? ” 

ii Yes.”’ 

** How did you come off ? ” 

 Oh—five-and-twenty !” or “ Beastly duck. How many did yow 
make ? ” 

Never, hardly ever, does a man ask another how his side got on, 
and really never does a man very much care. At any rate, during 
a suburban club experience of more than twenty years, I never 
knew a member half so much affected at a disastrous beating ad- 
ministered to the club, as at his own failure to make runs, and I 
never heard a man use one quarter of the language at missing a 
catch, or at giving our opponents a lot of runs by misfielding, as 
at getting out first ball or being given out leg before. 

Let me be just, however, and say that this selfish subordination 
of side to self is as yet absent from school and rustic cricket. The 
feeling of generous rivalry between our Kentish villages, for in- 
stance, has a wholesome old-time flavour about it, to foster and 
preserve which should be the careful duty of every patron and 
captain. Only in metropolitanized country towns does one hear 
much about individual averages, and the willingness with which 
village players risk their wickets for the sake of pulling a match 
out of the fire, and in the task of making runs against time, is too 
common to be remarkable. 

In the eyes of an old cricketer a fair batting display by no 
means atones for a weak fielding exhibition, but fair batting dis- 
plays are as common as fair fielding displays are the reverse. 
There are clubs around London which rank themselves well up in 
the second-class,—clubs, I mean, with a county man or two 
belonging to them—whose representative members are apparently 
ignorant of the very elements of fielding—that is, they try to stop 
balls with their legs wide apart, they never fail to miss the spin of 
a ball, they can’t throw in decently to the wicket (in fact, many of 
them can’t throw at all), and they can’t catch. They must be 
conscious of their ignorance, and yet, sensible young Englishmen 
as they are in the ordinary affairs of life, they not only never strive 
to lighten their darkness, but they don’t seem ashamed of it. 
That’s what puzzles us old cricketers. Asa rule, when a Briton 
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makes a mistake he is ludicrously anxious to correct it; the sense 
of being singular or ridiculous affects him most keenly, and he 
would no more walk down Piccadilly in a green neck-tie than 
without any at all; he puts himself to any trouble to remedy a 
mistake. 

When an American base-ball team came over here a few years 
ago, unqualified admiration was expressed by the cricketing world 
at their precise and smart catching, fielding, and throwing in, 
although in the eyes of players of the pre-net and pre-average 
era, there was nothing remarkable about it. If English cricketers 
practised these departments only half as much as they are prac- 
tised by a fifth-rate American nine, there would be very much less 
of that silly, irrational bleating about the mastery of the bat over 
the ball. 

Summing up this particular casus belli it may be said, that nine 
men out of every dozen play cricket simply and solely for their 
batting average, that two men play for their bowling average, and 
that one man is a real cricketer, sinking self in his love for 
the grand old game in general, and his zeal for his side in 
particular. And the granting that one man in a dozen is thus 
virtuously constituted is very liberal. 

I urge, again, that there is something very un-English in the 
attempt of a man to condone for childish behaviour in the field 
by saying that he has made a few runs. If you give a boy a 
thrashing for stealing your plums you don’t lay it on any the 
gentler upon his representation that he didn’t swallow the stones. 
If you tell your correspondence clerk to write and tell John Smith 
that he must pay up what he owes you by Tuesday, and the clerk 
puts Wednesday, you are not consoled by the clerk’s plea that he 
didn’t make any mistake in his spelling. In the present rotten 
condition of club fielding, there is very little credit in making a long 
score, for boundary hits, misfielded balls, badly thrown in or over- 
thrown balls, poor wicket-keeping, and dropped catches are so 
many points in the batsman’s favour, so that the average cricketer 
only knows what run earning means when he meets a school team, 
or goes to India and plays against Parsees. 

The remedy of these abuses, of course, is in the hands of 
cricketers themselves, and as, out of accordance with the adage 
that desperate diseases require desperate remedies, the cures are as 
simple as can be, there is no reason why, with a little cohesion 
and determination, cricket should not be delivered from the 
fate which assuredly awaits it if these cankers are not dealt with 
immediately and with vigour. No legislation can help in the 
matter; no amount.of committee meeting will knock laziness and 
selfishness on the head; we must do it ourselves. 

H. F. Agi. 
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Washington, June 15th, 1898. 
Tx war drags. The campaign which was to be commenced and 
finished in thirty days is as yet in its initial stages. Over Morro 
Castle the flag of Spain still floats in defiance, and the waves in 
front of Havana sport with American vessels wearily performing 
blockade duty. 

When a non-military people go to war they are apt to make 
many unpleasant discoveries. The United States have been 
learning this lesson. It has been the accepted belief in this 
country that a standing army was dangerous to the rights and 
liberties of a free people, a menace to popular institutions and a 
useless expense. It is curious the dread and prejudice which the 
mere mention of the word army arouses. The army is not a popu- 
lar institution. Congress grudgingly votes it supplies, but takes 
care that they shall be kept down to the minimum. During the 
last quarter of a century the hardest fighting the army has had to 
do has been to fight for its existence. The recommendations of 
military chiefs have been treated with contempt. Time and time 
again Secretaries of War and Commanding Generals have 
impressed upon Congress the necessity of strengthening coast 
defences, of increasing the ranks, of providing better weapons, of 
being prepared for an emergency. Congress has answered these 
recommendations by a sneer at the “ army dudes.” The Congress- 
man from the middle west, whose district is safe against hostile 
bombardment, and whose constituents have no fear of Indians, has 
been most violent in his opposition to the “ army aristocrats.” 
The army has been a thing to tolerate, but not encourage. It is 
perhaps because the army is the nearest approach to “ aristocracy” 
the American knows of—or rather, to put it more correctly, it 
seems to him like an aristocratic class—that he antagonizes the 
professional soldier. In the popular mind an army officer is one 
of Fortune’s favourites. He is educated at the Government’s 
expense ; he has nothing to do except wear a pretty uniform, bully 
his men, and draw a comfortable salary; and when he gets too 
old to be of any use to himself or anyone else a generous country 
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comes to his relief and pensions him for the rest of his natural 
days. He is of the “aristocracy” in contradistinction to the all- 
pervading democracy ; his is of a caste by himself. The fact that 
the average army officer spends the best years of his manhood on 
the alkali plains, that at a time when most men are earning good 
incomes he is still a captain drawing £300 or £400 ayear, while 
his work is hard and incessant, is forgotten. In this country the 
army is the last profession a bright lad should select. 


Acting on the principle that a large standing army threatens the 
sanctity of Republican institutions, the regular armed force of the 
United States in times of peace consists of nominally 25,000 men. 
Prone as the American is to relying on his own creative abilities 
and power to originate the weapon to suit any emergency, he has 
encouraged himself to believe that an army is the creature of 
legislative enactment. If the necessity arises for an army—a 
hundred thousand men, or a million, it makes no difference which— 
it can be obtained by the mere formality of Congress passing the 
necessary Act and the President issuing his Proclamation. A 
President’s Proclamation is supposed to have all the virtue of a 
magician’s wand. 

During the past two months the American people have found 
out what they never knew before, what they never even suspected. 
They have honestly believed that with 10,000,000 men capable of 
bearing arms an army could be drilled, equipped, and placed in the 
field within a week after the declaration of hostilities. Seemingly 
it has never occurred to them that there is a tremendous gulf 
between men and soldiers, a gulf so wide that it cannot be bridged 
over by a mere paper proclamation. Europe knows what it means 
to convert untrained men into soldiers, but America has yet to 
learn the lesson. 

It is remarkable that this country has never profited by the 
great moral of the Civil War. It cost the people of North and 
South enough both in blood and treasure to have left, one would 
think, a memory never to have been forgotten, but Republics 
forget as easily as they create. Because the North sent its raw 
levies against the equally untrained and undisciplined armies of 

the South ; because neither side was ready when hostilities were 
declared ; because the military blunders of the Union Army were 
only equalled by those of the Confederacy ; because after mistake 
had been piled on mistake both armies at last became soldiers— 
soldiers as fine as any the world has ever known—because all these 
things happened, the North triumphed, and when Lee surrendered 
to Grant at Appomattox there were more than a million well- 
trained and hardy soldiers in the field, the American people have 
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always proceeded on the assumption that a foreign foe would be 
equally as unprepared as the South was, and equally as accommo- 
dating in permitting their opponent to tardily inaugurate after the 
declaration of war what every other nation had sensibly accom- 
plished months and years before. 

Politics is the incubus hanging over the American Army. Unlike 
the organization of our own army there are permanent staff corps 
to which men are appointed from civil life, without any previous 
training or qualifications for the very important duties they are 
called upon to perform, but solely because they have the required 
political influence. Naturally what might be expected follows. 
The staff departments are incompetent, and go to pieces whenever 


‘the slightest additional strain is placed upon them. The best 


fighters in the world are useless unless they can be transported, 
fed, and clothed. In times of peace, quartermasters and commissary 
officers get along in some sort of a fashion, when the emergency 
comes they obstruct instead of facilitating operations. These 
officers never have an opportunity to test the resources of their 
departments. The army is too small and too widely scattered for 
more than a few hundred men to be “mobilized” at any one 
time. When regiments are moved from one station to another 
the quartermaster instructs his chief clerk to make the necessary 
arrangements with the railroad companies, who “handle” troops 
just as they do live stock or perishable freight. If troops go by 
one route and their impedimenta by another, resulting in the men 
being without tents and baggage for a day or two, it makes very 
little difference. Soldiering is another name for discomfort. Who 
cares whether Tommy Atkins has a little more or a little less 
of it. 


This being largely a political war the politicians are very 
naturally and very properly enjoying their own. The disgraceful 
spectacle of the early days of the Civil War has been on exhibi- 
tion in Washington during the past month. In 1861 Mr. Lincoln 
appointed men to high command because of political influence. 
But Mr. Lincoln was excusable. He was fighting not only revolu- 
tion in the field but rebellion in his party. He was frequently 
antagonized by Party leaders in Congress ; to carry on the war he 
was driven to truckle to the politicians. Mr. McKinley has no 
such excuse. Behind him stands a united country; Congress 
stands ready to vote all the men and money needed to prosecute 
the war to a successful conclusion. Only his own inherent weak- 
ness makes him feebly surrender to the demands of political 
cormorants. 

The sudden expansion of the army has necessitated a large 
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increase of the staff departments. Instead of selecting for these 
appointments, men of proved fitness, the commissions have been 
given to men whose sole claim to recognition, is that they are 
lucky enough to be the sons, relatives, or protégés of influential 
politicians. The sons of Senators, who have for many years gone 
the pace in Washington, who have led cotillons but not troops, 
who have won national reputations for gallantry, but not on the 
field of battle, have been made captains, majors, and colonels. On 
the other hand, men of high professional attainments, graduates 
of the military academy, who have served their apprenticeship on 
the plains, are still subalterns and junior to these political appointees 
whose military education has not progressed far enough to teach 
them how to salute properly. Is it any wonder officers of the 
regular army are indignant, and that the esprit de corps which is 
so essential to the welfare of an army is absent ? 

A few days ago the following telegram appeared in a New York 
paper, having been sent from Washington :— 


‘*The House Committee on Military Affairs to-day agreed to report favour- 
ably the Bill reviving the place of storekeeper in the Quartermaster’s Bureau, 
with the rank of captain. The measure is intended for the benefit of ‘Charlie’ 
Loeffler, the veteran door-keeper of the President’s room at the White House, 
who has been on duty there since President Grant’s first term. His military 
leanings have doubtless been encouraged by his indulgence in the shooting habit 
while accompanying Presidents Cleveland and Harrison on their hunting expe- 
ditions. President McKinley desires to satisfy his longings in this direction, 
and Democratic Members of the House and Senate who have been spoken to 


about it by Mr. McKinley or Mr. Loeffler have expressed their willingness to vote 
for the Bill.” 


Can one imagine a more pitiable and disgraceful state of affairs, 
than the President of a great nation in the midst of war, importun- 


ing Members of Congress to create a paltry office for his door- 
keeper ? 


Political considerations have influenced the President in ordering 
an advance into Cuba in opposition to his military advisers. The 
politicians have clamoured for action, fearing that a campaign of 
inactivity and the maintenance of a peaceful blockade, would 
injuriously affect the fortunes of the Republican Party in the Con- 
gressional elections of this autumn. The military commanders, who 
are not politicians, have told the President that time was necessary 
to drill and equip the volunteers, to transmute units into soldiers. 
The wisdom of this advice was so apparent that it seems strange 
that a man who has had the slightest military experience should 
not have heeded it. Mr. McKinley knows what soldiering means 
and the time required to make a soldier out of a recruit. 

At the time when the First Army Corps was sent to Cuba the 
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army, nominally 125,000 strong, consisted of about 15,000 well-. 
trained and well-disciplined regulars, about the same number of 
effective volunteers, and a hundred thousand or so recruits who 

could neither drill nor shoot. Mr. McKinley has been told that at 

least a month should be utilized in hardening the volunteers ; 

that to send them to Cuba in the condition they then were was 
folly. He was told it was murder almost to send men to Cuba 
at the commencement of the rainy season, and, if sent, they should 
at least be properly clothed and equipped ; they should not be ex- 

pected to serve in a tropical climate wearing the same heavy cloth 
uniforms suitable in the West, where the thermometer goes below 
zero. No attention was paid to these appeals. The lives of 
American soldiers counted as nothing, weighed against political 
advantage. 

Already, too, the yellow fever has broken out in the United 
States to threaten the troops now encamped in the south, to say 
nothing of those en route to Cuba, with a danger more fatal than 
Spanish bullets. The.appearance of the scourge at this early date 
has excited apprehension, and the Health Bureaus of the Govern- 
ment are inaugurating the most rigid precautionary and preventive 
measures. At the same time, it is easy to believe that the few 
cases that have appeared in Mississippi, are but the forerunners of 
a general epidemic, and one shudders at the thought of the risks 
which the unacclimatised volunteers from the north have been forced 
to encounter because the politicians will not brook delay until fall. 

Already the war has cost about £65,000,000, how much more it 
will involve before peace is concluded no one ventures to predict. 
If the public did not have such a very short memory one might 
venture to hope the money would be well spent. 1t might convince 
the country that an army is a necessity and that the present organiz- 
ationis worthless. Just now we hear much ofcongress profiting by the 
lesson, but it’s too much the case of the devil turning saint when a 
physician is needed. Undoubtedly, as a result of the war, the navy 
will be increased, although a cry will go up for economy, and once 
more “retrenchment? ” will be a political slogan. 


Not in many years has the country been so profoundly stirred as 
by the speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham in 
which he advocated an Anglo-American alliance. It met with 
instant response. Public men who, three months ago, would have 
scouted the idea of an entangling foreign alliance or who would 
have evaded directly committing themselves on the question, have 
to-day no hesitation in publicly supporting the alliance and declar- 
ing it to be even more advantageous to their country than to 
England. One does not ordinarily look to that Anglophob, 
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Senator, Mr. Frye of Maine, for commendation of the British, and 
yet Mr. Frye is induced to make this public utterance :— 


‘‘ England’s conduct toward our country in the past has not inclined me to be 
especially friendly, but she has the same blood, a like civilization and language 
with us, and all the while I have had an inner conciousness, that if trouble should 
come to her; my sympathies would be with her. In our present war evidently she 
is our friend, and this fact has made me just now specially friendly to her. I am 
satisfied that the peace, prosperity and advancement of the world, would be pro- 
moted by an alliance of the English-speaking nations.” 


Other senators whose opinions carry weight have been equally 
pronounced in favour of an Anglo-American pact. 


The leading newspapers have ranged themselves on the same 
side. The New York Herald says :— 


‘The treaty of arbitration which our foolish politicians threw away a few 
months since was the forecast of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarkable speech. It was 
the incipient recognition of the momentous fact that two nations—through the 
innocent, strenuous processes of civilization, by the influences of language, 
tradition, religion and interest—were coming together. That is to say, however 
we may value the good will, for instance, of Russia and of France, or the memories 
of what was done for us in the stress of our war for independence and our struggle 
for the Union, the ties are a hundredfold stronger which draw us to Great 
Britain.” 


In the same strain the New York Times says :— 


‘** Another speech, this time from Birmingham, England, has powerfully moved 
this people. Seldom, since the days of John Bright in that city has such cheering 
been heard as greeted Chamberlain’s expression of hope that in some great and 
noble cause the Stars and Stripes and the English flag could wave together over 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance. These cheers should answer Davitt’s imaginings, if, 
indeed, after all that has passed Davitt’s unproved assertions need any answer 
now.” 

‘Should the result of the present war force us into the adoption of a vigorous 
foreign policy and the retention of the captured Spanish colonies,” says the New 
Orleans Picayune, the leading paper of that city, ‘‘ an alliance with Great Britain 
would promptly become as necessary to us as it is admitted to be to Great Britain. 
Combined Europe could probably greatly damage both the United States and 
Great Britain if acting independently; but all the forces of Europe and Asia 
combined could not hope to prevail against the combination of all the English- 
speaking peoples.” 


A hundred more similar extracts might be given if necessary. 


Events have forced this alliance. The United States went 
into this war with as little understanding of the far-reaching 
results and consequences as a child who lightly starts out to chase 
a butterfly, There is only one end in sight—Havana. Morro 
Castle blocked the vision of every statesman. That war means 
something more than the bombardment of a city, or the capture of 
a port, apparently occurred to no one in Washington. So short 
sighted was the policy of the Administration, that the Government 
was amazed when Admiral Dewey calmly announced he was 
blockading Manila. In doing so, Dewey far exceeded his instruc- 
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tions. That officer was ordered to capture or destroy the Spanish 
Fleet, and having done so, it was the belief of the Administration 
that Dewey would leisurely steam across the Pacific. Fortunately 
the Admiral was made of different stuff. He cut the cable so as to 
be unhampered by Washington instructions, and proceeded to act 
as his judgment dictated. 

Dewey took desperate chances—and won. Had the country 
repudiated the gift of the Philippines, the Administration would have 
promptly offered him up asa vicarious sacrifice. Dewey’s élan and 
overwhelming victory caught the public fancy. The country 
decided that the first-fruits of victory should not be lightly tossed 
aside. 

Before the first of May the war with Spain was partly sentimen- 
tal, partly the result of circumstances. The country had drifted 
into war, rather than deliberately sailed in. The battle of Manila 
Bay changed all this ; it overturned the traditions of a century. 
Dewey, when he stripped his ships for action, had possibly no 
thought that he was a pioneer of trade ; that his bold stroke had 
created a new power in the East. The country was not slow to 
appreciate that the possession of the Philippines meant an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a share of the riches of Asia, a commerce which the 
United States has always carefully cultivated, and in which, next to 
England, she has the greatest interest. ‘The daring conqueror of 
Manila,” says an Alabama paper, “ has done his part, and if the 
Administration fritters away his victory, it will be held responsible 
for its unwise action by the people. Upon the use made of Dewey’s 
victory depends toa great extent the development of the cotton 
spinning industry. Ifa fair share of the trade of the Pacific can be 
gathered in, the entire cotton crop of the country may yet be spun 
and woven in the South, and the goods sent vid a Pacific canal to 
untold millions in Asia.” 

On a great many questions men may differ, but on the vital 
question of retaining the Philippines there is practically unanimity 
of sentiment. And when that conclusion was reached there came 
with it the knowledge, that if the United States were to have and 
to hold, they must at least possess the moral support of a great 
Power, perhaps its physical assistance. England had shown her 
friendliness and her desire to help the United States. Before 
Mr. Chamberlain had spoken she had been practically recognized 
as an ally. 

It is due to circumstances more than anything else that the 
present entente exists; it is due to the circumstances that the 
United States must be reckoned with in future great political 
combinations. Make no mistake. This Republic will not relin- 
quish the Philippines. Its flag once unfurled over foreign terri- 
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tory has never yet been lowered, and that tradition will not be 
disturbed. 


The policy of expansion is not the terrifying thing it once was. 
The United States is to-day the United States, because its earlier 
statesmen were wise enough to purchase or conquer territory 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. In a very striking 
article in the Post of this city Mr. Henry Litchfield West graphi- 
cally shows how the action of to-day is in harmony with that of the 
past :— 


‘*Timorous minds are disposed to shrink at the enlargement of the United 
States. Empire is not a dream to them, but a nightmare. 

‘“‘This fear is not a new thing in our history. If Timothy Pickering could 
have prevailed, Louisiana would never have been purchased. There were men in 
1803 who thought that the United States was large enough, who saw in the 
acquisition of more territory the disruption of the Republic, who fancied that the 
Constitution was being violated, who thought $15,000,000 an extravagant price to 
pay for a wilderness. Nearly a century has elapsed since the grave closed upon 
these fearful souls and their forebodings, and we remember them only in pity. 
Time has proven the wisdom of Thomas Jefferson and the statesmen who sup- 
ported him. Out of the Louisiana purchase we have carved some fifteen States, 
whose population and wealth to-day constitute an Empire. 

‘*Since 1852, when we secured the last of the Mexican cessions, the spirit of 
acquisition has been dormant, though not dead, in the minds of the American 
people, save when Seward bought Alaska and was popularly supposed to have 
been swindled into a senseless purchase. Our territory touched the ocean on each 
side, hemmed in by a natural boundary, and we rested satisfied. Canada on the 
north, and Mexico on the south, were equally inaccessible as additions to our 
domain. In thirty years a new generation has grown up, knowing not of 
conquest or enlargement, and fondly believing that the limit had been reached 
for all time to come. 

‘*But now the American flag floats over new possessions. The American 
Colossus stands with one foot on the Pacific slope and the other on the 
Philippines, looking calmly down upon Hawaii beneath. It is a new and 
inspiring figure outlined against the horizon. Shall it remain?” 


Mr. West tells the American public what the readers of Tuz 
NationaL Review already know of the great services of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. ‘No one will ever know,” he says, “ until the inside 
history of the present war is written how much we owe to the 
sturdy support of the British Ambassador in Washington, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. When the representatives of the Powers in 
Washington had combined to submit a threatening protest against 
our proposed interference with Spain’s misgovernment in Cuba, it 
was England who raised the hand of opposition and refused to 
countenance the hostile scheme. When Austria was bitterly 
hostile and France was scornful, when Germany sought to threaten 
and Russia strangely sulked, Great Britain, with kindly sympathy 
and courageous tact, stood between us and the Powers and nullified 
the whole proceeding by refusing to become a party toit. Instead 
’ of angry and menacing protest, therefore, a note of springtime 
VOL. XXXL. 48 
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mildness was presented, and the President was rescued from an 
embarrassing position.” 

Like other intelligent men, Mr. West foresees that the jealousy 
of the European Powers will be aroused by the United States 
entering the Asiatic concert, and that England’s help is absolutely 
essential. ‘ England alone is friendly,” hesays. “Ties of kindred, 
of common purpose and characteristics, lead to an Anglo-Ameri- 
can Alliance. Against such a combination the rest of the world 
would be powerless. Of the European nations, Spain is no longer 
a factor; Austria and Italy are almost equally impotent; France 
and Germany are at enmity ; and Russia could not find in one or all 
of these an ally of sufficient strength to warrant aggressive action. 
England and the United States together could dominate the earth 
in commerce, and in military and in naval power. More than all, 
under the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, religious and 
political liberty would blossom in desert places, and gladden the 
weary hearts of oppressed mankind.” 


There is very little evidence to show that the United States is 
disposed to shirk the responsibility which has been thrust upon it ; 
on the contrary, there is testimony enough from all sides to prove 
that the new policy is distinctly acceptable. ‘‘ At first it made 
men stare and gasp,” one newspaper remarks. It violated sacred 
traditions ; it brushed away a lot of musty cobwebs; it smashed 
things generally. But now? “The belief seems to us,” the 
New York Times remarks, “to be gaining ground rather rapidly 
that it would be a bold but wise stroke to retain Manila as a 
great outpost of our commerce, and thus to establish ourselves on a 
firm footing in that eastern world where history is now making so 
rapidly, and rival nations are striving to secure the largest 
guarantees of future expansion.” 


It has been said that the Administration has no policy in regard 
to the Philippines and Cuba, and will let events shape their course. 
This may be true in so far as it applies to the Administration, but 
it is not true of the country. The President and his Cabinet have 
shown that they are wanting in power to originate, but they are 
quickly responsive to public opinion. The same inability to 
withstand pressure which was exhibited when war against Spain 
was demanded, will be seen should the President be disposed to 
surrender the Philippines. No one believes he will. 

With the Philippines the United States can do as they please ; 
they are not embarrassed by any ante bellum declarations. In 
Cuba it is different. When Congress declared for war against 
Spain it also declared in a spasm of emotional generosity that its 
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purpose was simply humane, and it had no intention of territorial 
aggrandizement. That assertion was made in good faith; but 
Congress gave the Cubans credit for more virtues than they 
possess. The men who preached this holy war represented the 
Cubans as brave, intelligent, docile, and benevolent. Enough has 
been learned to prove that their bravery is a doubtful quality, and 
on the same plane with their intelligence, and that instead of 
benevolence they are full of passionate resentment. 

In Tampa, Florida, where I have been for some time, the head- 
quarters of the army of invasion, the Cubans are gathered in 
large numbers waiting until the day of liberation shall place them 
in possession. It is, perhaps, only natural that the Cubans should 
be anxious to even up old scores, but it is somewhat of a shock to 
hear of the means they propose to employ. It has opened the 
eyes of army officers to the real characters of their allies. It is 
the general belief that the island will have to be placed under a 
military dictatorship, and that inside of a year the United States 
will be engaged in fighting the Cubans. Without doubt, the 
American Government will have to maintain a large force in Cuba 
to preserve order and prevent the wholesale destruction of those 
Spaniards who, through inclination or circumstance, remain on the 
island after it has ceased to be a Spanish colony. It has frequently 
ibeen asserted in this correspondence that annexation by the United 
States was the only real solution of the Cuban problem. Events 
of the past month tend to strengthen that belief. The annexa- 
tionists are stronger to-day than they were before war was 
declared. The opponents of annexation will be forced to 
surrender their convictions when they are convinced that the 
alternative lies between the strong, wise, and just government of 
ithe United States and Cuban anarchy and bloodshed. 


The great objection to the acquisition of the Philippines, as. 
well as Cuba, is that the American Union is a confederation of 
States—of equal political rights and privileges—and that to admit 
territory which is not destined soon to be invested with the full 
political rights of statehood, contravenes not only the spirit but 
the letter of the Constitution. Nothing could be more fallacious 
-or in opposition to past history. A Territory may become a State 
when in the opinion of Congress it is fit to become so—not before. 
Congress is sole judge. For more than thirty years Alaska has 
been a Territory, and no one has claimed that the Constitution has 
ibeen violated in consequence. New Mexico has been a part of the 
American Union for more than half a century; yet it is still in 
leading strings as a Territory, regarded as a minor whose affairs 
are administered by a political trustee. There has nevef been 
48* 
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a time when territories have not been part of the American 
Union. 


Both the Philippines and Cuba can be ruled, in the first instance, 
by military governors. Later, the military can give way to civil, 
and under a territorial form of government the islanders will en- 
joy all the rights and liberties accorded to the people of New York 
and Massachusetts, with the exception of having no voice in the 
election of a President and being without representation in the 
Upper House of Congress. The future may be safely permitted 
to take care of itself. If the Phillippine islanders and the Cubans. 
show capacity for self-government, new States will be admitted. 


In the midst of war-Congress found an opportunity to enact a. 
measure of peace. The passage by that body of the Railway 
Arbitration Bill marks a distinct advance in the treatment of 
labour, and for the first time in this country the legality of Labour 
Unions is recognized. The Bill provides a mode of conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration in the disputes between railroad cor- 
porations and their employés. The arbitration provided for is 
wholly voluntary, and great care has been exercised to make any 
compulsory performance of personal service absolutely impossible. 
Receivers of railroads appointed by Federal Courts are forbidden 
by the Bill to reduce the wages of any class of employés without 
the direct order of the Court, and such order is not to be issued 
until after notice of the intention of the Receiver to apply for its 
issue has been posted on the bulletin board in every station on the 
road for twenty days, and opportunity given by the Court for the 
representative of the employés to be affected to be fully heard. It 
is made a misdemeanour for railroad officials to discriminate 
against employés because they belong to Labour Unions; black- 
listing of discharged employés is forbidden, and no employé can 
be compelled to contribute to a relief organization, nor to make 
an agreement that, in case of injury, his damages shall be 
measured by the amount of money that is to his credit in such 
relief organization. 

The railroad strikes of this country have been among the most. 
sanguinary on record. They have always been attended by loss of 
life and enormous destruction of property, and in nearly every 
case the riots have only been suppressed after the troops fired ball 
cartridges. The suffering and misery to the employés as a result 
of a strike have been terrible. If the new law prevents strikes or 
reduces their severity the country may well congratulate Congress 
on having done an admirable stroke of work. 


‘ A. Maurice Low. 


INDIA IN DEEP WATERS. 


Tue Bank Rate previous to 1893 was about 6 per cent. It is now 
nominally from 10 to 15 per cent., but practically from 18 to 20 per 
cent., and 2 per cent. per month had been a common rate last 
winter, while money was often not procurable on any terms, and 
for a whole month Calcutta was on the verge of a commercial crisis. 
So much active capital has fled, and no new capital is coming in. 
All businesses are more or less hampered, and at least one important 
industry has already been seriously injured. Confidence has gone, 
and, of course, credit too, and the state of things is generally and 
truthfully described as “intolerable.” As a necessary consequence, 
a reduction in the demand for labour has begun, and to such an 
extent that certain employers, of whom I am one, have arranged 
to reduce the wages of men 25 per cent., and the wages of women 
33} per cent., from July 1. For the first time in the history of our 
rule in India the agitators have been furnished with a well-founded 
means for setting the people against the Government. With a 
rapidly increasing population we have diminishing means of employ- 
ment. The severity of famines and scarcities must therefore 
increase in the future, and add to the financial difficulties of the 
Government. Export taxes of a most onerous and destructive kind 
have been levied on the producers of India under the thin disguise 
of the present currency measure. A bounty of about 50 per cent. 
has practically been given to all those silver-using countries whose 
productions compete with those of India. Look where you will, 
and you will find evidence of decay and causes surely leading to 
ruin throughout the length and breadth of the land. And yet for 
the twenty years previous to 1893 the condition of India was full of 
hope; for capital was pouring intu the country, progress had 
declared itself all along the line, and industries were increasing and 
finding employment for the people. But now the country is setting 
out on a road which must surely lead to an appalling ruin unless 
vigorous efforts are at once made to retrieve that desperate plunge 
into the to them unknown future, which was made by the members 
of the Indian Government in 1893. And I say “the to them 
unknown future” because in a chapter on the Silver Question which 
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I wrote in 1893* all of the evils which have since occurred were 
predicted, and they were as plainly visible to me as they were to 
others who: had practical, general and local knowledge of Indian 
affairs. And this statement is proved by the fact that all indepen- 
dent opinion in India, except that of a few merchants in Calcutta 
and occasional individuals elsewhere, was against the measure, 
while of the witnesses examined by the Herschell Committee only 
six were in favour of it, four of whom were Government servants, 
and of the remaining two one, I am informed on excellent authority, 
has since completely changed his views. But, before proceeding 
further, I must not forget that my purpose here is to write, not for 
those who are fully informed on Indian affairs, but for those who 
are absolutely ignorant of them. It will be necessary therefore tu 
give a clear account of the subject from the beginning. 

What, then, was the cause of the passing of the currency mea- 
sure? For an Act which has entailed such terrible consequences, 
and which, as we shall afterwards more fully see, is so permeated 
with harmonious rottenness that it is equally unsound from 
economical, political and financial points of view, evidently requires 
some explanation, and the need for such explanation is not dimin- 
ished when we come to consider that India’s greatest prosperity was 
in the years of “cheap” silver, and that the largest revenue she 
ever collected was in the year when exchange was lowest. Was 
that the time to set out on a course of currency experiments, and 
to carry them out in opposition to all the valuable opinions of those 
who had the most thorough and practical acquaintance with Indian 
affairs? But the explanations for this astounding policy are easily 
apparent to those who have any acquaintance with the subject. 
The first is that the Indian services wanted to get their savings 
and the remittances for their families sent home at as favour- 
able a rate of exchange as possible; and the second, that it was 
supposed, and most erroneously supposed, as I shall show, that 
the financial condition and prospects were such that the currency 
measure was absolutely necessary in order to save India from 
bankruptcy. On both these causes for the action of the Government 
it is necessary to comment. 

As to the first, there can be no doubt whatever that, as Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam (formerly President of the Chamber of Commerce 


, 

* Gold, Sport, and Coffee Planting in Mysore. Archibald Constable & Co. 
1894. I would ask those interested in the subject to read the short chapter on 
‘* The Indian Silver Question.” It was written after much study and consultation 
with others, and I have since repeatedly asked men well competent to judge to 
point out any statements in it which were incorrect or unjustifiable, seeing that 
the whole subject is one of such serious importance ; and I feel now quite confi- 
dent that the views expressed in the chapter are correct. It may be as well to add 
that I have no pecuniary interest in the book. 
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Bombay) told the Herschell Committee, “‘ Though there is un- 
doubtedly dissatisfaction existing amongst a certain number of 
those carrying on foreign trade, really the origin of the movement 
and its true force proceed from the servants of Government.” 
The italics are mine, and I have used them because those who have 
paid but a partial attention to the subject naturally conclude that 
such a serious step could only have been taken in consequence of a 
general demand for it, and it is therefore of importance clearly to 
point out that the currency policy did not originate from complaints 
or wishes expressed directly or indirectly by the people, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, or planters of India, but from the servants 
of Government. Nor can we be surprised that it did originate with 
them, for they had a great and legitimate grievance, because they 
found that, though rupee prices in India were not to be complained 
of, they experienced a serious loss on their home remittances, and 
it was their persistent agitation which created and maintained 
the force of the movement. And their force was, of course, enor- 
mous, because unless there should happen to be, which now is rarely 
the case, a powerful will and well-informed head at the India Office 
and in India, the Indian Government is simply another name for 
Indian officials, who equally rule both in India and at the India 
Office, where they are represented by the Indian Council. All 
their sympathies, then, being naturally in favour of themselves and 
their caste, it is easy to see how favourable they would be to any 
policy that would enhance the gold value of the rupee, and how, 
further, by an act of unconscious cerebration, they would readily 
find some plea of urgent necessity. And this was found by freely 
encouraging the idea that, unless the rupee were forced up and 
maintained at an artificial level, the bankruptcy of India was 
inevitable. 

But if we examine this idea we shall find (1) that the weak- 
ness of the financial position at the time the Act was passed 
has been much exaggerated, and (2) that, even if we admit the 
assertions of the officials as to financial weakness, it is, as has been 
well expressed in a recent Times leading article, “A most perilous 
and, indeed, quite inexcusable policy to tamper with the currency 
of a country in order to escape from financial difficulties.” As to 
the first point, if we turn to page 40 of “The Report of the 
Currency Committee,” we shall find a series of facts which, taking 
into consideration the whole circumstances of India, give rather a 
cheering thana desponding view of India’s general progress and finan- 
cial position ; for while many large and costly defensive works had 
been constructed, both on the North-West Frontier and on the coast, 
and in recent years there had been a general construction of public 
buildings on a large scale, the public debt of India, in 1889, 
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exclusive of capital invested in railways, showed a reduction since 
the Mutiny period of Rx. 26,000,000. The revenue of India, too, had 
grown from Rx. 33,500,000 in 1856-7 to Rx. 64,000,000 in 1891, and 
this increase was due to the growth of old revenue rather than to 
new taxation. And, further, the Indian exports and imports, 
which in 1858 were Rx. 40,000,000, amounted in 1891 to about 
Rx. 200,000,000. The railway returns and irrigation receipts also 
showed signs of an immense progress. Then, and this is a most 
important point, notwithstanding that immense sums were paid 
out of current revenues which other Governments would certainly 
have treated as sums to be gradually repaid during a long series of 
years, we find that during the twenty-five years which followed 1862 
there was a net surplus on the whole period of Rx. 4,000,000. And 
yet we find the Viceroy declaring in his speech in Council of June 
26th, 1893, in justification of his astounding currency measure, 
that ‘‘to leave matters as they were meant for the country, as a 
whole, a fatal and stunting arrestation (sic) of its development.” So 
far then as the Viceroy was concerned, the measure was really 
proposed under the delusion that India never had prospered in the 
days of “cheap” silver, and that it never would prosper till the 
gold value of silver was artificially raised. But, as we have seen, 
the financial capacity and material prospects of the country were 
by no means in a desponding condition, and even with a shilling rate 
of exchange the Government would only have had Rx. 7,748,000 
additional to pay for its home charges, while the producers of India 
would have gained more than three times that amount on their 
exports. For it is hardly necessary to point out that, when the 
Government loses more on its home remittances, the people must 
gain proportionately on their exports; and the producers of the 
articles exported, it must be remembered, consume very little 
of any imported article, so that to them (and they, it must 
be again remembered, are the pillars of the Empire) a low rate 
of exchange is nearly all pure gain. And the additional 
loss on the home charges could have been made up partly by 
import duties and other taxational resources which I have no space 
to detail here. 

And, besides this, much relief might be obtained were India to 
be given a British guarantee for her liabilities. 

This isa point of great importance ; for with sucha guarantee not 
only could a reduction be effected on existing debts, but money could 
be borrowed on favourable terms to push forward the progress of 
India. And by granting this we should really be conceding nothing ; 
for who can possibly suppose that England could ever repudiate 
her moral responsibility for the liabilities of India? For, though 
it is enacted (Vic. 21 & 22, the Act of Transfer, 1858) that (when the 
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country was taken over from the Company to the direct manage- 
ment of the Crown) “all expenses, debts, and liabilities of the 
Government of India, and all payments under the Act shall be 
charged and chargeable upon the revenues of India alone, as the 
same would have been had this Act not been passed,” the practical 
and correct view held by our statesmen is, that if things go wrong 
in India, England must come to the rescue. And this view was 
expressed by Sir Robert Peel in 1842; by Mr. Bright, who quoted 
his opinions without one word of dissent; by Sir Charles Wood 
(Lord Halifax), who, in 1859, said that “ if we take away Indian 
revenues, we incur not merely a moral, but a positive liability ” ; by 
Lord Stanley on the same occasion, who asked whether “ it would 
be morally possible for this country to repudiate the debt of India 
without shaking its own credit” ; and by Lord Salisbury, who said 
that ‘the question of a guarantee was a question rather of words, 
because he had never been able to contemplate a state of things 
in which the credit of England could exist after the debt of India 
was repudiated.” It is perfectly clear then that we are practically 
responsible for the liabilities of India, and if we considered further 
the many hundreds of millions of British capital invested in the 
country, it is evident that India must be aided by all the means in 
our power. And I have dwelt on the great advisability of granting 
a formal Imperial guarantee for the liabilities of India because, 
while this will not add one farthing to the risks we have incurred, 
it will tend to diminish those risks; for it will aid the finances, 
and advance the material interests of India by enabling her to 
borrow on the most advantageous terms for irrigation and other 
productive works. 

We have now seen that Indian finances are by no means in as 
weak a condition as is generally supposed, and that her taxational 
resources are by no means exhausted, while, at no loss to England, 
relief might be afforded to India by granting an Imperial 
guarantee for Indian liabilities. To hold up India, then, asa country 
that will probably become bankrupt unless a measure tampering 
with her currency can be successfully carried out is simply ridicu- 
lous. And in a very few words may be dismissed the idea that to 
tamper with her currency can ever enable us to escape from those 
financial difficulties which, in the opinion of many ill-informed 
persons, must otherwise overwhelm the country. For, by closing 
the mints and borrowing in England, the Government has come near 
its ideal rate of exchange—ls. 4d.—at which, according to the 
theory of the Government, capital was to flow freely into the country; 
while, instead of that, capital of course flowed out of India with 
great rapidity. As I and others saw clearly when the Act was 
passed, it was sure to destroy confidence and repel capital ; for 
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who would be likely to send capital to a country, or retain it there- 
a day longer than he could help, when the currency was being tam- 
pered with by a dozen officials of no experience in currency affairs, 
and liable to be replaced by a dozen more who might commence 
a fresh course of currency experiments ? 

Weare told, of course, ‘‘ Oh, this is merely a period of transition, 
when some inconveniences must take place. Give us time, and we- 
shall soon reach the golden shores; and all will then be well, and 
India will be able proudly to take her place amongst the gold-using- 
countries of the world.” And all the time these simple gentlemen 
quite forget that the future prosperity of India depends upon her 
being able to contend with the silver-using countries of the world, 
who compete with her in agricultural, planting and manufacturing 
productions. They are quite forgetting, or rather ignoring, the fact 
that no currency system can be suitable to India which does not. 
place her on a level with other silver-using countries. And how 
can this be attained with a gold standard, or any other form of cur- 
rency, as long as the Indian producers of articles for export are 
obliged to pay 1s. 4d. for a rupee, while their competitors in other 
countries can purchase one at a shilling or less? And is it not 
obvious that the administrators who passed the currency measure, 
and those who are now maintaining it, are simply sapping the 
foundation of the Empire by giving an enormous bounty, now 50 per- 
cent., to India’s silver competitors, and levying a corresponding 
export tax on Indian products? The evil of offering a bounty, or 
leaving one in existence from which the inhabitants of a country 
suffer, is so obvious that I am unwilling to remark further on the: 
point ; but I think it useful to give one illustration in confirmation 
of the views I have expressed; and I take that from Mr. Chamber-. 
lain’s speech, delivered at Liverpool on January 18th, 1898. After- 
alluding to the question of the Sugar Bounties, from which the 
West Indies have so heavily suffered, he continues thus :-— 

‘* But so far as the low price of sugar is due to the abnormal and 
artificial effect of the bounty system, that is beyond the energy, 
skill, and industry of the planters or anyone concerned in the trade.. 
It is an evil which, if it be left without a remedy, must infallibly 
bring them to ruin. And bear in mind that the effect of these 
bounties is not confined to the direct pecuniary loss. That is im- 
portant, but it is not all-important. What is really serious is the- 
uncertainty into which it throws the trade, the utter destruction of 
confidence and of all credit, and the impossibility of finding capital 
any longer in order to make improvements which are necessary in 
a great industry. Suppose these Colonies were German, suppose- 
they were French, suppose they belonged to the United States, is 
there any human being who doubts that these Colonies would be 
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protected in their natural industry, and allowed and encouraged to 
carry it on under conditions of fair competition ? ” 

And here I may pause for one moment to remark that we are 
confronted with the interesting phenomenon that Lord George 
Hamilton—a Member of the same Cabinet, and therefore a supporter 
of the view that aid in some shape or other should be given to the 
unfairly handicapped industry of the West Indies—has for the last 
four years been obstinately maintaining a currency measure which 
must always continue to inflict on India the same kind of evils as 
those from which the West Indies now suffer, and for which it is 
generally admitted that some remedy should be found. And from 
Mr. Balfour’s recent public utterances on the subject we see that 
the whole Cabinet is evidently warmly in favour of what I may call 
the West Indian support principle. But the same Cabinet have 
been for the last four years equally in favour of the East Indian 
depression principle; for whether you suffer from what is in effect 
a bounty by offering it to your competitors, as we have in the case 
of India, or whether the bounty is forced on you, asis the case with 
the West Indian sugar industry, the result is thesame. The whole 
Cabinet has thus landed itself into this ludicrous position, that 
what is sauce for the West Indian goose is not sauce for the East 
Indian gander. And this absurd position is by no means improved 
by Lord George Hamilton’s speech of June 7th, in which he told 
the House that “If the Indian Government had stood still and done 
nothing (7.¢., passed no currency measure), they would have gradually 
drifted into a position in which they would not have been able to 
meet their obligations” ; while in another part of his speech, after 
reviewing the results of the capital expenditure of the last twenty 
years with the aid of Sir James Westland’s figures and state- 
ments, he more than supports the views which Sir William Hunter 
and others have expressed, that the condition and prospects of 
India are really more favourable than is generally supposed. 
For Lord George assured the House, after referring to the state- 
ments in question, that “this is an immensely satisfactory account,” 
and subsequently, and in a still more exultant view, when esti- 
mating the assets of the Indian Government, he says: “ I doubt if 
any Government can show a more satisfactory balance-sheet than 
that I have just indicated.” The earlier part of his speech, then, 
proves that he has adopted what The Times well calls ‘‘ the quite 
inexcusable policy of tampering with the currency of a country in 
order to escape from financial difficulties ” ; while the latter part 
of it proves that no such policy was needed in order to cure the 
temporary financial difficulties of the situation. So that in the face 
of a financial position which, from his account of the prospects of 
the Empire, must’ right itself in the end, he is supporting a policy 
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which has entailed the terrible confusion and gloomy prospects 
which have been briefly indicated at the beginning of my paper. 
But it is time now to resume the main line of my subject. 

As the currency measure acts as a heavy export duty of about 
50 per cent. on Indian goods in competition with the products 
of silver-using countries, it may be said that there is no occasion 
to dwell on the fact that it also acts as an adverse bounty of similar 
amount ; but it must be remembered that when it acts as the latter 
it operates very powerfully through two altogether immeasurable 
principles of the human mind—hope and fear. The man who 
benefits by the bounty is inspired by the former, while he who 
suffers from it is, of course, heavily oppressed by the latter. For 
the man who benefits by the bounty says: “ We may over-produce 
to any amount, and it will not matter, as we shall run our com- 
petitors, who are suffering from the bounty, off the rails, and then 
prices will rise again”; while those who suffer from the bounty, 
and the capitalists working in conjunction with them, are in a state 
of constant apprehension. The springs of commerce are thus 
dried up, the energies of the people are fatally undermined, and a 
general enervation of that intellectual activity which stimulates 
and directs material progress must assuredly ensue. Can any- 
one wonder, then, that loanable capital has fled from the land of 
heavily handicapped industries, and that no new capital is coming 
in? And the capital, too, in the shape of mills and plantations would 
depart too if it only had legs. But that must stay and struggle 
on as best it can, while much of it will be gradually destroyed. 
And this has already begun to happen on a considerable scale. In 
my opening remarks I mentioned that, owing to the currency 
measure, a decline in the employment of the people had taken 
place, and to such an extent that on the group of estates around 
mine in Mysore it has been determined to reduce the men’s wages 
by 25 per cent., and those of women by 33} per cent. But how 
comes it that such a step is possible, while previous to 1893 labour 
had much risen and was often very difficult to obtain? It is 
simply owing to the absolute ruin of many of the native planta- 
tions, and the limitation of employment in the case of the poorer 
European estates. And in both cases the diminution was mainly 
caused by that general loss of confidence and suspension of 
credit which, in consequence of the currency measure, have 
operated all over India and Ceylon. And the situation was much 
aggravated by a sudden fall in the prices of inferior coffee (such 
as is produced by the Mysore native planters), owing to over- 
production in South America; and this over-production exactly 
synchronizes with the passing of the currency measure, which, 
acting as a bounty to the planters of South America, stimulated, 
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if indeed it did not entirely cause, the over-production in ques- 
tion. The result of these causes has been that money could 
not be obtained to carry on the cultivation, and thus much 
valuable fixed capital in the shape of plantations has been ab- 
solutely destroyed, and, from circumstances connected with the 
cultivation which I have no space to explain, can never be 
revived. 

But there is another point connected with the subject of hardly 
less importance, which demands deep and immediate attention, and 
which those who have any practical experience of India must regard 
with the gravest apprehension, though they may not have sufficient 
moral courage to express their fears. For the weakest point in the 
character of Englishmen is that they are afraid to appear to be 
afraid—afraid to point in good time to the most obvious perils 
because they are afraid of being considered mere cowardly 
alarmists. The consequence is that they generally, and quite in 
opposition to their real opinions, keep calling out “Don’t be 
alarmed ; it is all right,” till they are actually shot down, as they 
were in the days of the Indian Mutiny, and thus perish with a 
pretended belief on their lips. And yet what says the native 
proverb with significant warning? ‘“ Strike me on the back if you 
like, but do not strike me on the belly.” What would happen in 
this country if the Government, supposing, for instance, it had the 
power and were as foolish as the Indian Administration, went. 
practically into the house of every man who had been storing up 
values in melted-down gold, and through the agency of some 
currency manipulation cut off and absolutely destroyed about 
30 per cent. of these values? Why, there would be a revolution. 
And yet this is exactly what the Government of India, in the height. 
of its amazing folly, has done in India. Immense quantities of 
rupees have in years past been melted down and converted into 
silver ornaments, and, in time of need, these could be taken to the 
mints and coined into rupees, or, what was practically the same 
thing, money could be borrowed on them at their rupee value, 
which was approximately their weight in rupees, or else, to make 
ornaments, silver was bought and paid for in rupees in the days 
when silver was far more valuable in rupees than it is now, and the 
full value originally given could again be obtained. But the 
closing of the mints changed all that, and at the same time changed 
all the feelings of all India that had anything to lose—and in what. 
house were there not silver ornaments? In every house was 
previously planted a sense of English justice and honesty, and now 
it is hardly too much to say that we have created a mutiny, or, at 
least, a discontented and rebellious spirit in every house. “ Strike 
me on the back if you like, but do not strike me on the belly.” 
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What do the officials deserve, or rather what do they not deserve, 
who have forced this cruel and foolish measure on 300 millions of 
people—forced it on the people, and that too against the declared 
-wishes of nearly all the independent Englishmen who had practical 
knowledge of India? And I say the officials, solely because they 
grossly deceived the House of Commons, which had neither time 
nor ability to look into the matter, and who naturally concluded 
when they passed the measure that the decision of the Indian 
Government was in accordance with the main weight of the evidence 
taken by the Herschell Committee. And this piece of deception, 
for it was nothing else in practice, was maintained in the Secretary 
of State’s letter of instruction to Sir Henry Fowler (Chairman of 
the Enquiry Committee now sitting), which sets forth that the 
currency measure “followed on a full and impartial investigation 
by the Committee presided over by Lord Herschell.” Yes, it may 
have in point of time; but to every uninformed person the 
.statement was as fully calculated to deceive as if the Secretary of 
State had said that the currency measure had been passed with the 
concurrence of the great body of witnesses examined before the 
Herschell Committee, whereas only six of the witnesses were in 
favour of it, and of these four were servants of the Government. 

We have now seen that the economical and political results of 
-the currency measure can only lead to ruin, and also to rebellion in 
the minds of our Indian subjects ; and in order to appreciate its har- 
monious rottenness it is only necessary to observe how the financial 
position of the country must be ultimately injured by the fatuous 
policy that has been adopted. For it is needless to say that what- 
ever discourages exports discourages imports (and a beginning 
has been made, as we have seen, as regards coffee) ; that whatever 


discourages exports must eventually lower the exchange; and that 


whatever discourages exports must injure the taxpaying capa- 
bilities of the country by diminishing productions of all kinds. 
Much more, of course, might be written on this point; but I must 
not forget that the more one writes about an Indian subject the 
less is one likely to be read, and I therefore conclude my paper 
by laying down certain points which must be attained if we desire 


-to retain possession of a prosperous and contented India. 


I. We must have a currency which will place India on an equal 
footing with the other silver-using countries whose productions 
compete with those of India. 

II. This can only be attamed by gradually opening the mints in 
whatever way may seem judicious. 

IIT. The finances must be aided, and the condition of the country 
improved, by granting a British guarantee for all the existing and all 
the future liabilities of India; and the losses in exchange to the 
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Government must be recouped by import duties and other forms of 
taxation. 

Though my paper thus stands concluded so far as the immediate 
perils of the Indian Empire are concerned, and the remedies which 
should be at once adopted, I may say a word about the Committee 
of Enquiry now sitting, and the method of its appointment. 

There can be no doubt that the landed and producing interests 
of India, interests on which the very existence of the Empire ulti- 
mately rests, have been abominably treated—treated in a way that 
would have provoked a rebellion in any other country. They have 
not only not been called upon, as they should have been, to repre- 
sent their views, but when they desired to do so have been hustled 
out of court, and on one occasion were addressed in such a tone and 
manner by the Viceroy that one of the memorialists said nothing 
would ever induce him to join again in presenting a petition to the 
Governor-General. Though repeated representations have both 
privately and publicly been made—made in The Times and by 
influential memorials, or what would have been so on any other 
subject, from Manchester and the City—the Government has obsti- 
nately refused a single seat on the present Committee of Enquiry to 
anyone of practical local experience of the vast producing and the 
large manufacturing interests of India. And the Committee is to 
sit with closed doors, so that (and with the experience of the 
Herschell Committee before us this is a reasonable assumption) we 
have not the slightest security that our views will be adequately 
noticed, which we obviously should have if we were represented 
on the Committee, or had the protection of the Press while the 
enquiry was proceeding. And the sole reason for excluding the 
Press was obviously to prevent criticism at the only time that 
it could be of real value. The natives of India, and the 
numerous Europeans who have interests in that country, are 
now, as regards those interests, entirely at the mercy of the crude 
and foggy currency notions of partially informed officials; and 
these, as we have seen, though they are now up to the neck in a 
bog of their own creation, are clinging with all the force of a one- 
idea-obstinacy to their first currency experiments, though the 
Empire has begun economically to crumble around them. And 
they have done so simply because they had not knowledge enough 
to enable them to foresee the consequences of events that had not 
occurred, consequences of which they were fully warned by Sir 

Frank Forbes Adam and others who had great and local experience 
of Indian affairs. 

And not only have the producers of India been denied direct 
representation, but the British Government has taken pains to 
provide against our being even indirectly represented by an 
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effective agent, which we should have been had Ceylon been 
allowed to have a representative on the Committee; for the position 

of that Island, though a Crown Colony, is identical with that of 

India so far as currency is concerned. This, indeed, was almost 

secured; for Mr. Christie, who was named by the Ceylon Govern-. 
ment and people to represent the interests of the Island, and whose 
appointment was supported by the Governor, was suggested by 

Mr. Chamberlain as a fit and proper person to sit on the Com- 

mittee. But the India Office was too sharp for us, and, it is clear 
from the correspondence on the subject, brought its adverse influ-- 
ence to bear on Mr. Chamberlain. The result was that, without 
any intimation to those interested, he withdrew his suggestion and 

proposed Sir Alfred Dent, whose interests and experience are 
more closely associated with the Far East than Ceylon, and in reply 

to the urgent solicitations of the “‘ Ceylon Association in London,” 
either to reconsider his recommendation or to advise that a sepa- 

rate committee should be formed to discuss the currency ques- 

tion so far as it affects Ceylon, Mr. Chamberlain declined to do: 
either. One cannot help admiring the cleverness of the India 
Office; for, reading between the lines of the correspondence, it is. 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain had been 

caught and made the means, under Providence, of not only shutting: 
the door in the face of the people of Ceylon, but at the same time- 
shutting out the last hope of effective representation so far as the 
300 millions of India are concerned. A grosser political blunder 
was never made; and what makes matters worse is that Lord 
George Hamilton not only, as we have seen, led the public to. 
suppose that the decision of the Herschell Committee was in 
accordance with the weight of the evidence taken before them, but: 
had the audacity to state in his reply to the Bankers’ Memorial as. 
regards the constitution of the Committee, that he had endeavoured 
to find members for it “who were not likely to be hindered, 
either by commercial interests or by previous utterances of their 
own, from forming an unbiassed opinion.” And Lord George also. 
made a statement in the House of Commons to the same effect. 
when he defended the composition of the Committee. And yet, of 
the members he appointed, Sir David Barbour and Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite are committed to the hilt by the active part they took 
in closing the mints, both being on the Indian Council, and both 
in despatch after despatch having urged the adoption of the present. 
currency policy. Lord George, it is hardly necessary to add, has 
secured on the Committee a majority of officials and ex-officials— 
the very class which has brought all the trouble on our Indian 
Empire. So, with the precedent of the Herschell Committee 
before them, Indian producers and also Lombard Street (now 
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largely concerned in the matter) have good reason to apprehend 
a report in opposition to the weight of evidence taken. Can we 
wonder that the Committee has been spoken of in the City as a 
packed jury? 

One word more. It is absolutely certain that, had the servants 
of Government been properly treated and the losses on their home 
remittances made up to them, the question never would have been 
heard of. For who would have raised it? They certainly would not 
have, and they are, as we have seen, masters of the situation; and 
Lombard Street would not have, as we see from existing evidences. 
The Government would simply have raised more taxes and sought 
telief through a British guarantee for Indian liabilities, and; in the 
event of not being able to raise enough money, would have called 
upon the Home Government for a contribution to the finances of 
India, and the coutitry, instead of being disturbed as it’ now is 
from one end to the other, would at this moment have been pur- 
suing that placid career of progress which it enjoyed previous to 
the passing of the disastrous currency measure. 

And there is no time to be lost. For “ the fire is on the hills,” 
as it was in the days of the Indian Mutiny, and it must be put out 
at once, in the only way it can be put out. For the Mutiny may 
turn out to have been mere child’s play to the conflagration 
for which almost every house already furnishes materials. 
“Strike me on the back if you like, but do not strike me on the 
belly.” And all the time, and for the last five years, our Indian 
rulers at both ends of the line have been complacently playing a 
duet on the gold standard violin, quite oblivious of, or indifferent 
to, the flames rising around them. 

Rosert H. Ex.ior. 
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THE STREET MUSIC QUESTION. 


For many years Londoners have helplessly groaned under an 
infliction such as is not to be met with, in anything like the same 
intensity, and would not be tolerated by public opinion or official 
authority, in any other capital in Europe. The question of the right 
of itinerant musicians to make use of the public streets as an arena 
for their performances, to the disturbance and annoyance of the 
residents and the serious interference with the occupations of those 
who are lawfully engaged, in their own houses or offices, on work 
requiring undisturbed study and concentration of thought, is one 
which of course concerns, in its general principle, all those who are 
compelled to live in cities. But practically it is a London question 
more especially. As in the case of many other callings, honest or 
the reverse, the thickly populated area of London is a gathering 
ground towards which those who are reduced to the ambition of 
picking up a living anyhow naturally gravitate. There they find a 
wider area for their operations, while the very multiplicity of 
London life leaves them more chance of eluding control than else- 
where. But, over and above this general reason, the itinerant 
musician receives a passive support in London which he would 
not find elsewhere, arising from the tone and temper of the average 
middle-class Londoner. To this class of persons, formerly classified 
and labelled as “ cockneys,” whatever is (in London) is right. How- 
ever objectionable or old-fashioned an institution may be, it is 
sacred to the mind of the true cockney on the mere ground that he 
has always been used to it, and that it is a feature of London life. 
lt was under this influence that we for many years put up with an 
ommibus service that was a disgrace to a capital city, and that we 
still accept the ramshackle “ growler” as the only kind of four- 
wheeled vehicle available for hire by the public, while the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester or Liverpool can summon off a cabstand a 
vehicle almost as roomy and comfortable as a private brougham. 
This same cockney prejudice operates to the benefit of the street 
organ-grinder. He is to be found in every street; he is an institu- 
tion of London life; and that is sufficient to the thoroughbred 
Londoner. The late Mr. Bass organized a small society, a good 
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many years ago, of which the present writer was a member, for the 
purpose of bringing about the suppression or amelioration of this 
intolerable nuisance. But the society had to acknowledge itself 
beaten by the force majewre of London stupidity and conservatism. 
Its agents, who visited or wrote to people for the purpose of asking 
for support and subscriptions towards the object in view, reported 
that in the majority of cases their appeal was met by a direct 
negative, frequently accompanied by expressions of contempt and 
insult, and the society disbanded under the conviction of the 
sheer hopelessness of producing any practical effect upon public 
opinion. 

The better educated or less patient minority did nevertheless 
once obtain a definite hearing with a definite result. In 1864 was 
passed, after a storm of opposition from fools and Philistines of 
various ranks (the organ-grinders could boast at least one 
coronetted champion), the Act by which it was provided that “ any 
householder within the Metropolitan Police District may require 
any street musician to depart from the neighbourhood of the house 
on account of illness or interruption of the ordinary occupations of 
the inmates, or for any other sufficient cause”; and the penalty for 
refusing to leave when required is fixed at a maximum of 40s. fine 
or three days’ imprisonment. The penalty is in itself quite a 
sufficient deterrent for the class of persons it is aimed at, but it will 
be observed that the Act is worded as if the street musicians were 
within their recognized rights in making a noise in the streets ; 
they are evidently the principal persons to be considered ; we are, 
according to the letter of the law, bound to put up with them 
except on account of illness or interference with our necessary 
occupations, “or other reasonable cause.” It does not appear that 
the mere disgust of cultivated persons at the rattling off of vulgar 
and hackneyed tunes in their ears by machinery was intended to be 
taken into account at all as a “ reasonable cause ” ; nevertheless, let 
us bless the memory of the draftsman who inserted a clause capable 
at least of a wide and liberal interpretation, and which has practi- 
cally left us at liberty to send away the organ-grinder when we do 
not like him. But even thus it will be observed that we have to be 
thankful for very small mercies. The organ-grinder has a right to 
commence his ministrations before the same house as often as he 
pleases ; to put yourself on the right side of the law you have to 
order him to go, and, though he must move off when ordered, there 
is nothing to prevent him coming again the next day, or even the 
next hour, and, of course, nothing to prevent another taking his 
place ten minutes after, and requiring the same order to go. The 
police have no power to take a general order from anyone that 
organ-grinders are to be sent away from before his house; each 
49* 


i] 
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man, every time he appears, must be ordered off, or (if recusant) 
given in charge separately. 

Fortunately the added trouble of giving the man in charge and 
appearing against him in court is not often inflicted on the house- 
holder, for it is to the credit of the London magistrates that 
they have in general shown common-sense and decision in re- 
gard to this matter, and seldom fail to convict and fine in any 
case where there is clear evidence of the order to “move on” 
being disobeyed ; and the readiness with which the men do move 
on when ordered, even while abusing and cursing the person who 
orders them, is a proof that they know this, and that they have the 
wholesome fear of the magistrate before their eyes.* But even 
thus the householder is exposed to an almost intolerable nuisance, 
as the writer at least can testify from personal experience. When 
I went into my present house some years ago the street in which 
it is situated enjoyed a constant procession of organ-grinders. My 
study is necessarily in a front room, and ‘as I do not keep a man- 
servant, and do not think it right to send out women servants to 
be exposed to the amenities of language and manner of the organ- 
grinder who is “ moved on,” I had to do my own “moving” in 
person, during the portion of the day when I was usually at 
home. I have not infrequently had to leave my work three times 
within an hour to send away these pests, one of them sometimes 
appearing on the scene only a few minutes after I had got rid of 
another. At one time some of them found out that I was always 
out on a particular day of the week, and selected that day to give 
us their attentions; one of them one morning “ground” before 
the house for half an hour out of sheer spite, and on catching 
sight of the lady of the house at the window shook his fist at her. 
This is the kind of thing to which residents in London are subject 
under the present law. By dint, however, of perseverance in 
rigorously and immediately ordering off every organ-man the 
moment he began, at whatever time of day or night,f when I 
happened to be in the way to do it, I have succeeded in diminishing 
their number very materially ; but it is at the cost of an infinity 
of annoyance and worry, which to a certain extent is always 
recurring. 

*I regret to say that one magistrate, in an East London district, has recently 
made himself a dishonourable exception to this rule, and refused to listen to the 
prayers of an unfortunate restaurant-keeper, who complained that his guests were 
annoyed and his business spoiled by the intolerable noise of the organ-grinders 
who persisted in playing before his door, but received not only no sympathy, but 
even rudeness and contempt, from the magistrate who should have protected him. 
I omitted to make a note of the name and the court of this magistrate, or he 
should be gibbeted here. 


+1 have had organs commencing work before the house as late as eleven 
o’clock at night. 
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Four or five years ago we seemed on the eve of a further amelio- 
ration of our annoyances by the proposed Bill of Mr. Jacoby, 
which was to provide that any householder may require any person 
grinding or playing on any street organ or other instrument of 
music in front of or near his house “to desist and refrain from 
further or again performing within a quarter of a mile thereof,” and 
also to restrict all street music everywhere to the hours between 
8 am. and 8 pm. This latter proviso, however, was hardly 
necessary, for the main clause is drastic enough, and in its practical 
operation would soon have exterminated the organ-grinder ; and 
probably the intention was to bring about this result without 
directly or openly forbidding his ministrations. This was probably 
a mistake both in principle and in policy; it would have been 
far better to have openly taken the ground that the public streets 
were not the place for musical performances, good or bad; and, 
though many persons would have been thankful to see such a 
Bill passed, I suspect that the violent opposition which it aroused 
was in part owing to this diplomatic adroitness whereby it was 
attempted to carry an extermination clause under the guise of a 
mere extension of the existing legislation. At all events, it was 
obvious that no adequate support was to be expected for the 
measure ; The Times endeavoured to further injure and discredit 
it by printing a letter insinuating, without the least possible excuse, 
that the proposed Bill was only a political move, and Mr. Jacoby 
had to withdraw it, with no result but to have earned the thanks 
and good wishes of all reasonable people for what was at least a 
well-meant effort. 

It is gratifying to note, however, that the subject was not allowed 
to drop out of notice in consequence of this failure. A year or two 
later the Vestry of Kensington honourably distinguished them- 
selves by addressing to the London County Council what was, I 
believe, the first formal and definite protest which any official body 
has made on the subject. The following paragraphs from their 
memorial put the case in a plain, moderate, and sensible manner :— 


‘“‘That the Parish of Kensington includes among its inhabitants an unusually 
large number of artists, musicians, literary men, and persons of a kindred pro- 
fession, whose occupations are carried on at their own residences. 

‘*That your memorialists have received numerous complaints, from resident 
ratepayers in their parish of the description lastly before mentioned, of the annoy- 
ance to which they are subjected at the hands of the large and ever-increasing 
number of organ-grinders and other itinerant street musicians, who are permitted, 
without licence or any due and efficient regulation, to perform at all hours of the 
day in the streets of the Metropolis. 

‘** That the eomplaints which have reached your memorialists upon the subject 
have not, it may be stated, been received exclusively from the professional 
residents within their district, evidence having been forthcoming to show that the 
nuisance is one which is recognized and felt by the general body of ratepayers.” 
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It was impossible that the County Council could refuse to recog- 
nize the reasonableness of this appeal; but the plea upon which 
they shirked their obvious duty to the public in regard to such a 
complaint is one of the most foolish and disingenuous that could 
well be imagined, and one utterly discreditable to their common- 
sense as a governing body. Their answer was that “it was not 
expedient for the Council to make a by-law for the suppression of 
street cries and similar nuisances, inasmuch as the Council had no 
means at its command to enforce the observance of such a by-law 
when made.” The real point of this diplomatic sentence would 
hardly be apparent to anyone unacquainted with the policy and 
aims of the London County Council. It is one of the numerous 
crazes of a large proportion of that body that it ought to have 
the control of the Metropolitan Police—a matter on which I do 
not offer any opinion. What I do know, and what every person of 
any common-sense must know, is that if the County Council had 
passed any by-laws.to regulate and control the nuisance of street 
noises the police authorities would unquestionably have co- 
operated in enforcing them. The County Council knew that 
perfectly well, but they deliberately turned a deaf ear to a reason- 
able complaint, and refused to do their duty to the public, from a 
dogged adherence to a doctrinaire theory about police control. 
The County Council, it may be added, while refusing to act them- 
selves, refused also to memorialize the Home Office on the subject, 
on the ground that they had themselves power to act, though they 
would not make use of it.* It is really difficult to understand how 
any public body could have the effrontery to give such a reply to 
an appeal for protection from an acknowledged public nuisance. 

At that point things have since remained. But Mr. Jacoby, 
though he failed in carrying his Bill, at least secured one useful 
practical argument for those who want to see this nuisance of the 
London streets put down. He moved for and obtained a series of 
reports from our representatives in the principal foreign capitals, 
showing the conditions under which street musicians are allowed 
to ply their trade elsewhere ; and these reports contain enough to 
convince the most sceptical that the state of things in London in 
this respect is entirely exceptional, and such as would be tolerated 
nowhere else. These reports, presented to the House of Lords in 
August, 1891, were from our representatives at Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
Madrid, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Washington. It will be 
sufficient here to briefly summarize their purport. 


*«In view of the statutory power possessed by the Council, a power which, 
however, the Council is not prepared to exercise, it is not considered expedient 
that the Council should make any representation to the Home Office to support 

le views of the Vestry of Kensington ” (!). 
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In Vienna licences to itinerant musicians are granted by the 
police “ only to persons who are unable to earn their livelihood by 
any other means” (a most illogical position certainly); they are 
only valid for one year, and proof of the continuance of the same 
conditions must be given as a condition of renewal. The holders of 
such licences are only allowed to perform in courtyards and public- 
houses, and not in open streets; on week-days only from mid-day, 
on Sundays only from 4 p.m., till sunset. 

In Paris licences for street musicians are granted only to those 
who are of French nationality, and who have been living within 
the jurisdiction of the Prefect of Police for one year.* They must 
wear a conspicuous badge, and only perform at the places men- 
tioned in their licence, which is to be shown at the police office 
every three months; and they are not allowed to play in the public 
thoroughfares at all, except on public holidays and after special 
permission obtained. 

In Berlin those persons who “ as a means of livelihood and not 
in the interests of Art” perform on musical instruments in public 
places and in the open streets must apply for a licence from the 
police authorities, who can exercise their own judgment as to 
granting it. But there is a significant rider to the effect that, in 
fact, such licences are at present refused. Before the passing of 
the present Act, which came into operation on January 1, 1884, a 
special licence was not required, and those persons who had 
pursued the calling of street musicians before that date were not 
disturbed ; but, adds the report— 

‘* As the number of such persons was considerable, and as the public, through 

the Press as well as by numerous applications to the public authorities, complained 
of the nuisance of the street musicians, new licences for the performance of 
street music in the courtyards were not granted. For the future all licences 
will be refused, as the public demand for such performances is not likely to 
increase for many years to come.” 
Let me particularly draw the reader’s attention to the words 
italicized above—“and not in the interests of Art,” which are 
characteristic of a country where people understand what music 
means. In this country, as we shall have occasion to notice, there 
are a large number of persons who think that barrel-organ music 
s “ Art.” 

In Italy generally, various classes of itinerants, including street 
musicians, are required to procure a licence from the police of the 
district, which has to be renewed annually; and no such licence is 
given to foreigners. 

From St. Petersburg the reply is curt and concise: “ Itinerant 

* The significance of this regulation need hardly be pointed out to dwellers in 


London, where our streets are inundated by needy foreigners with hand- organs, 
who come over here to prey upon us, 
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musicians are not allowed to sojourn in the capital, and those 
who are of foreign nationality are not permitted to pass the 
frontiers of the Empire.” 

In Madrid the control of street musicians is entirely in the hands 
of the municipality, and they are considered under two classes, 
guitar-players and organ-grinders. No special regulations exist as 
to the former class, except that they are obliged to apply for a 
licence to the mayor, who has power to grant or refuse it. The 
licence is mostly granted on grounds of charity, generally to the 
blind, who are thus enabled to earn a small livelihood. “ Grinding 
organs have for the present been altogether suppressed, owing to the 
number of complaints which have been addressed to the munici- 
pality by persons who regard them as an intolerable nuisance.” 
This passage is interesting as showing that in Spain the authorities 
and the public have sense enough to understand the distinction 
between playing, even with a limited amount of skill, on an 
instrument of expression, and grinding a mechanical instrument. 
The mass of the English public are still too ignorant of music even 
to understand the distinction. 

The report from Washington was a long and complicated one, 
as all regulations on such a subject are carried out by the 
municipality of each, State capital at their own pleasure, and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote therefore thought it better to obtain separate 
reports from the mayors of the principal cities in the States. In 
some places there are no restrictions, in some there are very 
stringent ones ; but it appears that public feeling generally in the 
States is strongly against itinerant musicians. In New York and 
Buffalo they are required to apply for a licence, which in the latter 
city is seldom given ; in various other cities we find a licence is 
required ; in Providence there is no actual law on the subject, “ but 
the police prohibit the playing of hand-organs”; in Illinois street 
music is entirely prohibited,“ having been found an intolerable 
nuisance”; in Missouri no licences are granted, and to go abroad 
with a hand-organ is “a misdemeanour”; in Philadelphia an 
order was some years ago issued to the police to suppress all 
itinerant musicians, on the ground that they were a public 
nuisance. In a good many other cities in the States they are con- 
trolled by licence and by the limiting of the times and places of 
performance. The States, however, are in general behind the 
European cities in their ideas on this subject. 

It is thus evident that we in London are allowed to suffer under 
a nuisance, practically unchecked in any way, which in every other 
civilized capital is at least under restriction and control, and in 
some is disallowed altogether. Those who are demanding its 
restriction, therefore, so far from being eccentric and captious in 
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carried out in every other country. 

Let us consider, in conclusion, what should be the line taken by 
any legislation on this subject. In the first place, all measures for 
merely checking the performance of street music, or giving the 
householder greater facilities for getting rid of it if he wishes, are 
merely illogical half-measures, The principle should be recognized 
once for all, that no unlicensed performers, good or bad, should 
ever be allowed in the public streets at all. The public streets are 
not the place for them. One of the great desiderata in city life is 
quiet—as much quiet as we can get. The noise of traffic is 
unavoidable, and is a great worry and irritation to the brain; let 
us at least get rid of unnecessary noises, Secondly, all grinding 
organs and other mechanical methods of producing what is 
absurdly called “music” should be peremptorily and entirely 
stopped, for a reason which it is unfortunately exceedingly difficult 
to get the average Englishman to understand at all. I am speak- 
ing as a man with a passionate love of music and sufficient special 
knowledge of it to give me some right to speak on the subject, and 
I wish to endeavour to make it clear to the non-musical reader that 
all music is a matter of ewpression in sounds, whether by voice or 
instrument, and that nothing deserving the name of music can 
possibly be produced by ignorant people grinding out sounds by 
mechanical means, Every time this subject is discussed in the 
public Press, there are some dunces ready to come forward and 
assert, with a show of virtuous indignation, that we “are trying to 
deprive the poor of their music”; and in one of the London 
Vestries, when it was proposed to support the Kensington Vestry 
in their sensible protest, already referred to, against the street 
organs, a wiseacre got up and moved an amendment that the 
Vestry should encourage the barrel-organs “on account of their 
educational influence,” and the amendment was only lost by one. 
vote; that is to say, that one half of the members of the said 
Vestry (St. Giles-in-the-Fields it was) were so ignorant as to. 
imagine that the grinding of a mechanical organ was a means of 
educating the ear. The fact is that no influence could be more 
vulgarizing and more vitiating to the public taste than the grinding 
of commonplace and threadbare tunes on a barrel-organ. It can 
have no educational effect but in the wrong direction ; our public 
is one of the most unmusical in the world by nature, and the 
barrel-organs can have no effect but to aid in keeping this taste 
at its present contemptible level. Secondly, the system encourages 
and keeps among us a set of men who are merely idle loafers and 
vagabonds ; common beggars, with the additional power of creating 
an intolerable nuisance. A man who plays a clarionet or a cornet- 
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4-piston in a wind band, though he may not play very well, must 
nevertheless have acquired some small modicum of musical know- 
ledge, and have given some little pains to learn the manipulation of 
his instrument ; he is therefore in quite a different position, in 
principle, from an ignorant boor who merely turns a handle to 
produce mechanical noises ; he is, in a humble and imperfect way, 
exercising a craft. The organ-grinder is not; he is a lazy and 
ignorant fellow who prefers to be lazy and ignorant, and who takes 
to this handle-turning rather than apply himself to honest and 
useful labour. In regard to this point let me draw attention to the 
following judgment of a London magistrate, which I cut from a 
report in The Times some little time since :— 

“At Westminster, a very decrepit old man named Charles Martin, described 
as a shoemaker, having no home, was charged on remand before Mr. Sheil with 
begging in the Pimlico Road, The defendant, who is 85 years old, gets a pre- 
carious livelihood by singing nautical songs outside public-houses. In a weak 
treble voice he told Mr. Sheil that his repertoire included ‘Tom Bowling,’ 
‘Wapping Old Stairs,’ and ‘The Death of Nelson.’ Mr. Sheil.—You mustn’t 
do it. It’s begging, and you have been told so here before. Defendant.—l 
have lost my sight, sir, ‘Your humble prisoner’ can only sing for a few coppers. 
I can sing Miss Eliza Cook’s*‘Old Arm Chair.’ I am appreciated by some 
people. Mr. Sheil.—That may be, but it is not allowed. Defendant.—Not for a 
poor old man like me to collect a few coppers in my hat? Oh, dear! The 
Magistrate.—No. You must go into the workhouse. Will you go there if I let 
you off this time? Defendant.—Yes, sir ; I will be off to St, James’s. I won’t 
come back here. Mr. Sheil.—If you do I shall have to send you to prison for a 
month.” 

I do not mean to contend that Mr. Sheil was not right in his 
decision, but I want to know why the same logic is not applied to 
the organ-grinders. This poor old man was deserving of more 
sympathy than they can claim, for two reasons: he made much 
less noise in the street than an organ-grinder, and he was, in a very 
humble way, exercising the art of music. If Mr. Sheil will cause 
the organ-grinders to be brought before him and serve them with 
the same sentence, well and good ; but if not, why in the name of 
common-sense and logic is the man who sings in the street to be 
committed as a beggar, and the organ-grinder, who is a common 
beggar in just the same sense, and a ten-fold worse nuisance, to go 
scot-free ? 

So far, however, from wishing to “deprive the poor of their 
music,” I would rather wish to see something worth calling music 
given to them in place of the barrel-organ or the mechanical 
piano, so far as it can be done without interfering with the rights 
of others. And having adopted the two principles before 
enunciated—first, that no unlicensed performers be allowed within 
the London district (or within any municipal district, if we choose 
to apply the legislation generally), and second, that no mechanical 
organs be licensed at all—I would offer two suggestions for meeting 
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the wants of the poorer classes for cheap music. The first is, that 
a competent licensing authority be appointed, to whom any 
persons wishing to perform music in the open-air as a means of 
livelihood should have to apply for permission, which should be 
granted only for a limited number of places, to be specified on the 
license, for limited hours, and to players who were up to a certain 
minimum standard of musical competency. The places to be 
licensed for should be selected as those in which the performances 
would not be likely to interfere materially with the studies and 
tastes of the upper class of residents; or in the case of squares, 
terraces, or gardens of the better class, a majority vote of the 
residents might be taken as to whether they would or would not 
wish a band to be admitted to play there at certain hours on 
certain days (or a one-third minority might have power to veto it), 
and only at those times. The weak point of this system would be, 
of course, that the restriction of the license mainly to the poorer 
districts, where the entertainment is most wanted, might render 
it difficult for the players to make the trade a paying one. This 
consideration suggests the far preferable system, that municipal 
authorities should subsidize such licensed performers out of the 
public funds, to play at stated times and places where the people 
could collect to hear the music. They would then be really doing 
something for the musical education of the masses, and giving 
them a pleasure worth having, and the necessary charge on the 
rates for the purpose could not be a very heavy one.* 

But, at all events, we must see London rid of this curse of 
grinding organs. The argument that it is only a minority who 
are annoyed by them (which may or may not be true) is nothing 
to the purpose. That minority unquestionably includes the best 
educated and most studious portion of the community, who have 
the strongest claim to be heard; and even if it were not so, to the 
people whose taste is not outraged or their work interrupted by 
the grinding organs it can at least be no injury to lose them, 
while, to the remainder, the positive injury and annoyance caused 
by them is literally embittering the lives of many London 
residents.t I only wish that those, perhaps, fortunate persons of 

* Of course I am not forgetting what the London County Council are doing in 
this way with the bands in the parks; what is here suggested is a further 


extension of the system, applicable to small groups of competent and licensed 
performers, as well as to large bands. 

+ I know one very able professional musician who has literally been driven out 
of London, and his whole career altered, and perhaps irretrievably injured, by 
the street-organs. This gentleman, after changing his London residence once 
or twice, in the hope of getting to a quarter less infested by barrel-organs, 
eventually aceepted a country appointment in connection with a large college, 
and he told me that he had done so because life in London was impossible to him 
under the torture that he suffered from the street-organs. 
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coarser fibre and duller ear, who may be inclined to think such 
expressions overcharged, could be got to understand for five 
minutes what it is like to a man of sensitive temperament and 
musical education, to come back to London after the blessed 
escape from these noises during the autumn holiday, and to hear 
again, as he drives from the railway station to his house, in every 
street, the horrible clatter and jingle of melodic banalities on these 
infernal machines, and to feel that he has to be subject to this 
infliction for another eleven months. It is not too much to say 
that there are many hundreds of people in London to whom the 
announcement that these things were to be stopped by law on and 
after a certain date would seem like a kind of millennium—a 
piece of news almost too good to be true. There are some draw- 
backs inseparable from London life; this, at least, is one that we 
might be relieved from ; and if the County Council will not move 
in the matter, some organized pressure of public opinion must be 
brought to bear either on that body or on Parliament, such as will 
compel the performance of a public duty so long and so dis- 
creditably neglected. ; 
H. Heatucore StaTHaM. 


THE MILITARY TERROR IN FRANCE, 


I pestrE to present the readers of this Review with a connected 
account of one of the most amazing episodes of the day. With 
the gist of it many of them are already acquainted ; but the whole 
transaction, so far as it is completed at the time of writing, 
may be deemed worthy of full record. It possesses general 
interest, as it embraces political and even international issues, 
which, without exaggeration, may be termed momentous. 
The bald facts of the narrative are, however, so convincing 
and suggestive that they shall be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. The writer will endeavour to abstain from inflaming a 
painful controversy by the employment of tempting epithets, and 
also from what is known as “ improving the occasion,” which is 
supposed to be a disagreeable peculiarity of Englishmen when 
discussing the affairs of other nations. To thank God we are not 
as France is at this moment will not help to solve the present 
problem. Moreover, we owe,a duty to the forlorn and gallant band 
of Frenchmen who, in spite of every form of persecution which 
ingenuity can invent and malignity inflict, continue to hope 
against hope that the conscience of their country may be 
moved before the twelfth hour to right a great wrong. They 
are vilified daily by a venal and fcetid Press; socially they are 
boycotted; nor are they entirely safe in the streets of Paris, 
being liable to mob attack when recognized; detectives are set 
to watch them ; their private correspondence is opened in the Post 
Office ; professional duellists are told off to pick quarrels with them, 
&c. Lepers are at any rate let alone; but the Frenchman branded 
as a “‘ Dreyfusard” is continually molested. His position is 
sufficiently intolerable. Let us not aggravate it by affecting to 
treat his country as a criminal. It is plain that there is something 
rotten in the state of France, but France, as a whole, is not rotten. 
She is simply passing through a bad dream. 


I.—“ Tue Trura asoutT tHe Dreyrus Casz.” 


The June number of Tae Nationa Review contained an article 
entitled “The Truth about the Dreyfus Case,” signed “ Huguenot,” 
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consisting of a sketch of the salient features of that cwuse célébre, and 
calling attention to certain consequences that flow from them. In 
form it was addressed to “ the English friends of France,” in sub- 
stance it was an appeal to “ the War Office and Government of that 
country to retreat from a position which, if adhered to, will 
assuredly render them of ill report in the eyes of posterity.” It 
was based upon documentary evidence accessible to everyone 
familiar with the French language, though the sure and skilful 
handling of those documents was due to the writer having 
made an unusually close study of the subject, and to his having had 
access to unimpeachable information. ‘The paper was generally 
pronounced to be convincing by those who approached the Dreyfus 
question for the first time, as was the case with a large number of . 
English readers, while those who had already looked into the 
matter sufficiently to feel uncomfortable about it, were confirmed in 
their disquieting impression by “ Huguenot’s” masterly analysis. As 
the article only appeared last month, the reader is referred to the 
original, of which the following is the baldest outline :— 
Commandant Esterhazy, the hero or villain of the piece, is 
animated by a profound hatred of France and her army, which may 
be due to his Austrian extraction, or to his German education, or to 
his service in the Papal Zouaves. He has expressed this antipathy 
in violent and graphic terms in his private correspondence with a 
former mistress, which can be purchased in a separate pamphlet for 
a penny. Une extract runs thus: “Look at this precious French 
Army. It is disgraceful. If my position were not at stake I 
would be off to-morrow. I have written to Constantinople. If 
they there offer me a suitable commission I will go there. 
However, I do not mean to quit this before I have played 
such a trick on these blackguards as I know how to 
play.” Another runs: “If this very evening someone came 
and told me that I should be slain to-morrow as a Captain 
of Uhlans cutting Frenchmen down I should assuredly be 
perfectly happy. . . . Paris taken by assault and handed 
ever to be pillaged by a hundred thousand drunken soldiers—there 
you have the feast of which I dream. Pray that it be so!” Hight 
years ago the author of these sentiments not unnaturally became 
a traitor to the country of his hatred. He engaged himself to 
Colonel Schwartzkoppen, then German military attaché in Paris, to 
whom he has sold altogether 162 documents, mostly in his own 
handwriting. The originals are now in Berlin, 


while fac- 
similes exist at another Continental capital. 


In September, 


1894, the Alsatian porter at Colonel Schwartzkoppen’s lodgings 
in Paris, either from patriotism or in the hope of reward, 
appropriated a memorandum (the bordereaw) addressed to his 
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master, and brought it to the French War Office. It was.unsigned, 
and consisted of a schedule of five secret pieces which Esterhazy was 
sending to his paymaster, who duly received them, though not the 
bordereaw. At the time the latter was impounded by the War 
Office, there was attached to the Military Staff a Jewish officer, 
Alfred Dreyfus, belonging to a wealthy Alsatian family. He and 
his brothers had abandoned parents and home in order to remain 
French subjects after the débacle and annexation of 1870-71. 
Alfred Dreyfus was rich, reserved, and unpopular. He owed his ad- 
vancement to sheer ability, and is said to be the first Jew to get 
into the Btat Majeur. A certain Commandant du Patey de Clam, 
who was considered a judge of handwriting, was consulted as to the 
authorship of the bordereau, and having fastened on the unpopular 
Jew, was forthwith appointed to preside over the preliminary in- 
quisition. ‘Two experts were consulted, one of whom could discover 
no resemblance between the handwriting of the bordereau and that 
of Dreyfus, but the subtle Bertillon declared that Dreyfus had 
disguised his handwriting, and so the otherwise unaccountable 
dissimilarities were accounted for. 

Dreyfus was arrested and tried im camera before seven officers, 
to whom General Mercier, then Minister of War, refused to reveal 
the origin of the incriminating bordereau; they had to rest satis- 
fied with the floating suggestion that it had been picked out of the 
waste-paper basket of the German Embassy. Of the five experts 
now consulted two denied that Dreyfus was the writer of the 
bordereaw, while the other three, including the infallible Bertillon, 
and a nominee of his own, pronounced against the accused. ‘The 
court hesitated to condemn, whereupon General Mercier took them 
aside and, behind the backs of the prisoner and his counsel, read the 
court a document alleged to contain the words, “ Ce canaille de 
Dreyfus devient trop exigeant.” Dreyfus was unanimously con- 
demned by a court-martial which did not know that the sentence in 
the document which sealed the prisoner’s fate had been tampered 
with, for the original ran thus, “‘ Ce canaille de D devient trop 
exigeant.” Dreyfus’ name was inserted in order to secure the con- 
viction of an unpopular Jew. ‘The unheard-of illegalities at this 
court-martial—the employment of a secret and fraudulent document 
—explain the mysterious veneration developed by the French 
authorities for the chose jugée. They have not the moral courage 
to face the skeleton in their cupboard. 

A year and a half later, in May, 1896, the same Alsatian porter 
at Colonel Schwartzkoppen’s lodgings brought another document 
to the French War Office, consisting of a letter-card—le petit bleu— 
formally addressed to Esterhazy, in Schwartzkoppen’s hand- 
writing. It requested “a more detailed explanation than that 
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which you gave me the other day on the question at issue.” 


The Chief of the Imtelligence Department at that time was Colonel 
Picquart. On receiving the letter-card his suspicions were 
‘aroused as to the possible relations between Esterhazy and the 
‘German military attaché, and on enquiry he learnt that Esterhazy 
lhabitually neglected his regimental duties, but was insatiably 
‘curious as to other branches of the service. On receiving speci- 
mens of Esterhazy’s handwriting Colonel Picquart recognized 
it as familiar, On comparing it with the famous bordereau 
which was in his desk he at once saw that Esterhazy had written 
that for which Dreyfus had been transported. But for many 
months he told no one of his discovery except his official superior, 
General Gonze, though, without revealing the authorship, he sub- 
mitted the Esterhazy handwriting to M. Bertillon, among others, 
who exclaimed, “‘ It is the writing of the bordereau.” The French 
War Office eventually refused te move in the matter, and Colonel 
Picquart was sent to Sahara, and finally expelled from the army 
without pension.* 

In November, 1896, General Mercier, to silence growing doubts 
as to Dreyfus’ guilt, caused a facsimile of the bordereaw to be pub- 
lished in the Matin. Dreyfus’ friends submitted it to the nine lead- 
ing experts of Europe and America, who unanimously decided that 
it could not possibly have been written by Dreyfus. Of course, 
they knew nothing of Esterhazy, whose guilt was at this time only 
known to Colonel Picquart. A year later (October, 1897) this 

‘same facsimile was being hawked along the Boulevard, and caught 
the eye of a broker, de Castro, who had business relations with 
Esterhazy. He had not previously seen the facsimile, but he sub- 
‘sequently stated: “I was struck aghast when I saw that writing, 
for I seemed to see in it a letter of the Commandant Esterhazy. I 
‘went home in a state of perturbation. Next morning I went with 
‘my brother-in-law and looked up the letters of Esterhazy which we 
had on our files. I even made some comparison of the hand- 
writing, with the result that I found a perfect resemblance, I may 
say a striking identity.” The Dreyfus family were communicated 
with, and on November 15th, 1897, Esterhazy was denounced to 
General Billot, the Minister of War, as the real author of the 
bordereaw by Matthieu Dreyfus, the brother of the unfortunate 
prisoner. Esterhazy had already bolted into Belgium, believing 
that otherwise he would replace Dreyfus in Jle dw Diable. But the 
War Office had not the nerve to face the music, and sent to assure 
the fugitive of their powerful protection if he would return, for 


* During the last few weeks he has been awarded a pittance of £80 a year, after 
twenty-five years’ service, during part of which he had occupied the distinguished 
and responsible position of Chief of the Intelligence Department. 
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his absence was as damaging to his superiors as to himself. He 
accordingly returned, and Colonel du Patey de Clam, who was up 
to his neck in the conviction of Dreyfus, was told off to meet him 
near the Arc de Triomphe with the Document Libérateur or written 
pledge that the War Office would shield him. This was on the eve of 
Matthieu Dreyfus’ denunciation. The doctrine of the chose jugée 
had now received its consecration; Matthieu Dreyfus could not get 
a hearing; and Esterhazy was formally whitewashed by a court- 
martial inspired by the Docwment Libérateur. To this friendly 
tribunal he admitted that there was a “shocking resemblance” 
between his own handwriting and that of the bordereawu, which he 
explained by the startling statement, that Dreyfus had imitated his 
handwriting to shield himself. There was no evidence that Dreyfus 
had ever known Esterhazy, nor did the court pause to consider that 
Dreyfus had never defended himself by accusing Esterhazy of 
having written the bordereau, which he obviously would have done 
on the assumption that he had adopted Esterhazy’s handwriting 
to divert suspicion from himself. The assurance which Esterhazy 
had already received, October 29th, 1897, of protection by the War 
Office, made it altogether superfluous for him to seriously defend 
himself in the court-martial of January, 1898. 

Passing over “ the many minor infamies that have followed in the 
wake of this great crime,” ‘‘ Huguenot” proceeded to make “ some 
concluding reflections on the general situation as it presents itself to 
the eyes of a minority of loyal but despairing Frenchmen.” These 
were fortified by a remarkable extract from an article in the Law 
Journal of St. Petersburg, from the pen of M. Ignatius Zakrewski, 
President of the Russian Court of Appeal, to whom one would 
imagine the French would listen if they can tolerate any foreign 
opinion — 

“The trials of Dreyfus and Zola could not otherwise than deeply distress 
the true friends of France. The first of these trials presented a variety of 
improbabilities and irregularities, of which the most flagrant was the production 
before the judges alone in the court-martial itself of a secret document by 
order of the military authorities. This astonishing infraction of the rules of all 
correct procedure renders the condemnation of Dreyfus null and void. Guilty or 
not guilty, he has not been fairly tried. They have simply deported and imprisoned 
him according to administrative procedure in countries where despotism reigns. 1t 
is the bringing back again of lettres de cachet and of the Bastille under the pretext, it 


is true, of subserving reasons of State, as if that was not the pretext which shielded 
the most iniquitous acts of the ancient régime.” 


But the passages in “ Huguenot’s ” article to which attention is 
principally directed are the following, which the reader should bear 
in mind as they have borne surprising fruit :— 


‘The affection of the French for their army is as ardent and romantic as that 
of a woman for her lover. But what if by a sudden revelation it were brought 
VOL. XXXI, 50 
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home to the masses, who now parade the streets, crying ‘ Vive l’ Armée, mort 
aux Juifs !’ that their confidence has been betrayed, that the swaggering officers 
whom they cheered so madly at the trial of M. Zola are the real traitors to 
France, and that Dreyfus is the victim of their base conspiracy? For the 
Emperor William holds in his hands a weapon with which, when the occasion 
arises, he can smite the entire Etat Majeur and destroy the confidence of the 
French people in their army for at least a generation. The series of secret 
documents sold by Esterhazy does not stop in October, 1894, the date of Dreyfus’ 
arrest, but extends on into the year 1896. (It included many important documents 
of later origin than October, 1894, all in the handwriting of the bordereau. 
Dreyfus cannot have written these, for he was already in prison. The defenders 
of Dreyfus have themselves a list of these documents, obtained evidently through 
some well-informed person ; for in the middle of April the Sizcle, in an open 
letter to General Billot, gave details of several of them, among others signalizing 
the plan of mobilization of the Third Army Corps of Rouen, to which Esterhazy 
was attached in 1896, when he communicated the plan to Schwartzkoppen.) Now 
the Emperor William, by communicating to the French or European Press in 
facsimile any one of these documents of origin later than 1894, can, whenever he 
likes, tear across the web of lies with which the French War Office is now striving 
to hide its misdeeds. Perhaps the dénodment will come in this way ; for the 
Emperor has, it appears, already authorized Schwartzkoppen, at the close of the 
last year, to communicate to Count Casella, for publication in the Siécle, on 
April 8th last, many hints of the truth (and these hints were enough, in the 
elegant phrase of the Socialist paper, Les Droits de ? Homme, to cause the members 
of the Etat Majeur to ‘sweat with, fear.’) How long willit be before William II. 
draws tight the noose into which all the leading French generals and colonels and 
nearly all the leading politicians of every party, save the Socialists, have so 
obligingly adjusted their necks. Happy for the French if, without such inter- 
vention, they can recover their own self-respect and the regard of the civilized 
world. . . . The judges of this Higher Court (Court of Cassation) are irre- 
movable by the Government, and have already, in the decree which annulled 
Zola’s first trial, gone out of their way to intimate that they will also annul the 
illegally obtained sentence on Dreyfus whenever they get an opportunity. So 
there is still some hope for France. This Higher Court keeps the conscience of 
France alive ; and every real friend of France hopes that the day will soon come 
when its voice and authority will be asserted, and the country forced to awake to 
the sense of right, throwing off the horrible cawchemar of crime which now broods 
over it.” 


The prominent points of the article may thus be summarized :— 

1. In 1894 Captain Dreyfus, an unpopular Jew, was rashly 
assumed to be the traitorous author of the bordereau, and illegally 
convicted by means of a trick. 

2. In 1897 the French War Office realized that Esterhazy had 
written the document for which Dreyfus had been transported, 
but elected to protect the traitor rather than confess their own 
crime. 

3. That the German Government possesses documents (in the 
handwriting of the bordereau, delivered to the German Military 
Attaché in Paris, by Esterhazy, after Dreyfus was transported) 
which will enable the Germans, at their own convenience, to ruin 
the reputation of the French headquarter staff by showing that 
for their own interests they kept an innocent man in prison after 
they became aware of his innocence, 
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4. An urgent appeal to the French to undo a great wrong of 
their own motion, and in their own interests. 


II.— Les EnsgiGNemMENts DE L’Historre.”’ 


On 4th June, 1898, there appeared a long article of three 
columns in the French paper Le Siécle, entitled “ Les Enseigne- 
ments de l’Histoire,” from the pen of that able and brilliant 
Frenchman, M. Joseph Reinach, whose devotion to the cause of 
justice cost him his seat at the recent elections. He commenced by 
contrasting the dictum that “the Prussian schoolmaster won the 
Battle of Sadowa” with the rival view that “ victory goes to the 
big battalions,” with which, as a keen soldier, he agreed, adding :— 
“‘ Nevertheless material force is not everything ; moral force counts 
for something, and the country which on the opening of a war is 
frowned upon by the public opinion of the civilized world is placed 
at a dangerous disadvantage.” He enforced this doctrine by re- 
calling the moral damage inflicted upon France when Bismarck 
published the famous circular of 29th July, 1870, and thus at a 
critical moment rallied the wavering verdict of Kurope in favour of 
Germany at the outset of the war. 

This revelation certainly placed France in a disagreeable light, 
and was of the utmost value to her enemy. For it appeared that 
after the Battle of Sadowa (1866), which had smashed Austria and 
exalted Prussia into a first-class military and political Power, the 
Kmperor Napoleon IIT. had addressed demands for “‘compensation” 
to the victorious King William who had recently acquired the 
Danish Duchies, the Kingdom of Hanover, Frankfort, Hesse, and 
Nassau. As the author of the Prussian-Italian Alliance, Louis 
Napoleon claimed as a reward or set-off ‘‘la rive gauche du Rhin 
jusqu’a et y compris Mayence.” ‘This proposal was promptly de- 
clined in Berlin. Whereupon the French Emperor offered the 
Prussian King an offensive and defensive alliance on the following 
terms :—That recent Prussian conquests should be recognized, 
that the Emperor should not oppose the federation of Northern 
and Southern Germany, that in return Prussia should use her good 
offices to facilitate the acquisition of Luxembourg by France, and 
should aid the latter with arms to conquer Belgium. When these 
cynical overtures were made to Prussia, France was in friendly 
relations with Belgium, whose neutrality and independence she 
had solemnly guaranteed, and had promised her protection to 
the Southern States of Germany. 

French policy was at this time imprudent as well as unseru- 
pulous. When Count Benedetti, the French Minister in Berlin, 
proposed the alliance to Prince Bismarck (20th August, 1866), and 
broached the secret terms, he was actually induced to transcribe 
50* 
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the latter on a sheet of Embassy paper, which with child-like faith 
he entrusted to Bismarck. A few days later, having effected an 
understanding with Russia, Bismarck abruptly broke off the pour- 
parler with Benedetti; Prussia kept all her conquests without 
offering France a square yard of compensation; and Bismarck’s 
personal prize was the bordereau signed by the French Ambas- 
sador. 

In 1870 Bismarck had this document photographed, and on 
the outbreak of war with France he submitted it to the foreign 
diplomatists in Berlin. He caused it to be published in The Times 
on 25th July, and annexed it to his circular of 29th July, which 
contained the following declaration :— 

“These proposals are from beginning to end in the handwriting 
of Count Benedetti, on the official paper of the French Embassy ; 
the Ambassadors of Austria, England, Russia, Baden, Bavaria, 
Belgium, Hesse, Italy, Saxony, Turkey, and Wiirtemburg have 
seen the original and recognize the handwriting.” The effect of 
this disclosure was electrical and stupefying, and France found 
herself confronting not only Prussia, armed to the teeth, but the 
fury of united Germany, while Russia, Austria, and England 
became suspicious or unfriendly. The public opinion of solid 
Kurope crystallized in favour of Bismarck and his master. 

After recalling this ‘ desolating” incident, Mr. Reinach turns 
to the future and avows his anxiety, lest history may repeat itself, 
and in the crisis of her fate France may again have to face 
the production of equally damaging documents. He points out 
that the late German military attaché in Paris, Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen, had bought over 150 papers from a man who 
still wears the Legion of Honour and the French uniform. What is 
still more terrible is that these documents contain the overwhelm- 
ing, irrefutable proof that an innocent man is expiating another’s 
crime, and that the guilty party is protected against the evidence by 
those whom he has had the audacity to term his “ equals.” The 
Court that condemned Dreyfus had acted in good faith but 
under constraint. ‘The fact remained that the very man Colonel 
Schwatzkoppen had described to Colonel Panizzardi (the late 
Italian military attaché in Paris) as “my man” (Esterhazy) was 
the same whose acquittal (by the bogus court-martial) General 
Pellieux had congratulated himself on securing, and against whom 
General Billot, the Minister of War, had not dared to proceed even 
after the avowal of the letters to Madame de Boulaney, and whom 
the officers of the headquarter staff had been compelled to shake 
hands with during the Zola trial :—‘‘ One of these days—Di tale 
avertite—when war breaks out between France and Germany, these 
documents, having been photographed like the Benedetti Note, 
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will appear in facsimile throughout the Press. A successor of 
Bismarck will attach them to a diplomatic circular, and before the 
entire world the chiefs of one of the contending armies will find 
themselves charged with imposture and felony, and in any case 
convicted of the most unjustifiable blunder.” 

The writer enquires “ Who will not groan at the thought of a 
moral Sedan lost before the first shot is fired? ” rejects “ the policy 
of the ostrich,” which buries its head in the sand to avoid approach- 
ing dangers, and claims that patriotic men owe more than their life 
to their country. They owe the truth at all costs; happily there is 
still time to parry the risk of an “abominable humiliation.” 
Liberavi animam meam. M. Reinach then turns to “ Huguenot’s” 
article in Tue Nationa Review, and quotes translations of the 
passages in: small print which I have given on a preceding page 
omitting the two or three sentences enclosed in brackets, and empha- 
sizing a few others by italics. For the sake of clearness I append 
these translations as they appeared in Le Szécle :-— 


“L’amour de la nation francaise pour son armée est aussi ardent, aussi 
romanesque que celui d’une femme pour son amant. Hélas ! que se passerait-il le 
jour od ces foules qui s’en vont criant a travers les rues: ‘ Vive l’armée! Mort 
aux Juifs !’ apprendraient, a n’en pouvoir plus douter, par une déclaration venant 
du dehors, que leur confiance a été trompée, que ces chefs qu’elles acclamaient si 
follement au procés Zola ne lui ont pas dit la vérité, que Dreyfus est une innocente 
victime? L’empereur Guillaume tient, en effet, entre ses mains une arme avec 
laquelle, guand il trouvera une occasion favorable, il pourra briser l’Etat-Mayjor et 
détruire, pour une génération, la foi du peuple francais dans les chefs de son 
armée.” 

‘“«La série des documents secrets vendus par Esterhazy ne cesse pas avec le 
mois d’octobre 1894, date de l’arrestation de Dreyfus ; elle s’étend jusqu’en 1896, 
comprenant nombre de documents importants, d’une date postérieure a celle 
d’octobre 1894, tous dela méme écriture que le bordereau, Dreyfus n’a pu les 
écrire, puisqu’il était déjaen prison, . . . Eh bien! l’empereur Guillaume n’a 
qu’a communiquer 4 la presse francaise ou européenne quelques-uns de ces 
documents, pour pouvoir, guand il lui plaira, rompre et déchirer le tissue de 
mensonges sous lequel ]’Etat-Major cherche a cacher ses méfaits, Le dénouement 
viendra probablement de cette fagon. I] paraitrait que Schwartzkoppen était 
déja autorisé par l’Empereur, quand il communiqua au comte Casella les quelques 
bribes de vérite qui ont paru dans le Sidcle du 8 avril. A quel moment Guil- 
laume II tirera-t-il le lacet ou tant de généraux et d’officiers frangais, o presque 
tous les chefs des partis politiques, a l’exception des socialistes, ont si com- 
plaisamment enfermé leurs cous?” 


M. Reinach pointed out that the author of these passages “is not 
an enemy of France.” He is a friend for showing us the cloud on 
the horizon and for exclaiming after uttering his warning :— 


“**Heureux les Francais s’ils peuvent faire justice sans wne pareille inter- 
vention!’ Et plus loin: Les juges de la Cour de cassation, en annulant le jnge- 
ment qui a condamné Zola, ont indiqué clairement qu’ils attendant que l’occasion 
leur soit donnée d’annuler également la sentence illégale qui a frappé Dreyfus, 
Il y adone encore quelque espoir pour la France. La Cour supréme garde en 
vie la conscience frangaise, Tous les vrais amis de la France souhaitent que le 
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jour soit proche ov l’on entendra la voix de ces magistrais, od le pays sera foreé de 
s’éveiller au sentiment de la justice, échappant 4 Vhorrible cauchemar qui pése 
maintenant sur lui.” 


After quoting ‘‘ Huguenot’s” earnest appeal to the conscience- 
keepers of France, M. Reinach closes his striking article on “ Les 
Enseignements de |’Histoire ” in the following words: “ That is the 
solution that I have always indicated. Dreyfus was not only un- 
justly condemned; he was also irregularly condemned. The 
interests of Law precede all others. Moreover, the Government 
alone can ask for revision in the interests of Law. No doubt many 
will have to unsay their declarations that Dreyfus was justly and 
regularly condemned. But what is more honourable than the loyal 
admission of a blunder? And is not anything better than that 
blunder? Nothing but the winds of Justice sweeping through the 
Heavens can scatter the rising clouds.” 


IIl.—Tue Proseevrion. 


M. Reinach’s article appeared in the Stécle of June 4th, and, 
forthwith, all the machinery of the Anti-Semitic fury was set 
in motion to compel the moribund Méline Cabinet to proceed 
against the audacious author. Finally, to the delight of the 
Rochefort-cum-Drumont combination, and to the bewilderment 
of the world at large, it was announced that M. Reinach was 
actually to be tried by a military Court of Enquiry—a tribunal not 
easily distinguishable to the lay mind from a court-martial. With 
the vast majority of Frenchmen under the age of forty-five, he 
belongs to the army, being in the Reserve. On Wednesday, June 
15th, M. Reinach received the following letter translated in The 
Standard :— 

* Paris, 14th June, 1898. 

**General Zurlinden, Military Governor of Paris, to Captain Reinach, of the 
Territorial Cavalry, Staff Service, Paris. 

“Capitaine, I have the honour to inform you that, in conformity with the 
Decree of June 22nd, 1878, you are invited to present yourself before a District 
Court of Enquiry, which, by order of the Minister of War, will assemble on the 
24th June, 1898, at the Ecole Militaire, under the presidency of General Kisgener, 
Baron de Planta, commanding the 5th Brigade of Dragoons, to give its opinion on 
the following question :—‘Is M. Joseph Reinach, Staff Captain of Territorial 
Cavalry, liable to be dismissed the Service for a gross breach of discipline?’ The 
reporter of the Court of Enquiry is Chef d’Escadrons de Carbonnieres, of the 
2nd Regiment of Cuirassiers, who will acquaint you with the object of the 
Enquiry. 

‘*By order, (Signed) The Chief of the Staff, 
‘* AURELE GUERIN.” 


According to the Gazette des Tribunaua the indictment had 
been drawn up by General Billot, Minister of War, and sent to the 
military Governor of Paris on June 12th. General Billot referred 
to the article in the Scécle (‘‘.Les Enseignements de |’ Histoire ”) as 
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constituting the “ gross breach of discipline.” He particularized 
the following passages* :— 

**Mais ces papiers, qui sont 4 Berlin, sont la preuve éclatante, irrécusable, 
qu’un innocent expie le crime d’un autre et que cet autre ont Ba otégé contre lévi- 
dence par ceux qu’il a eu l’atroce audace d’appeler ces pairs.” 

‘* Celui qui a été condamné I’a été par des juges de bonne foi—je le dis comme 
je le crois—et je n’aurais pas écrit de ceux qui ont acquitté l’autre qu’ils l’ont 
acquitté ‘ par ordre.’ N’étant pas romantique comme l’illustre poéte de Germinal, 
j’eusse écrit, dans la vieille langue classique, ‘comme par ordre.’ Ce petit mot de 
plus, c’était toute la vérité, l’incontestable vérité.” 

‘Tl n’en reste pas moins que l’homme dont le Colonel de Schwartzkoppen disait 
au colonel Panizzardi ‘C’est mon homme!’ c’est le méme dont le général de 
Pellieux se félicitait d’avoir- provoqué lacquittement, contre lequel le général 
Billot, ministre de la guerre, n’a pas osé sévir, méme aprés ]’aveu des lettres 4 
Mme, de Boulancy, et 4 qui les officiers de l’état-major, témoins 4 la Cour 
d’assises, ont été condamnés, par ordre cette fois, a donner Ja main.” 

** Alors, qu’un jour ou l'autre, que demain—Di tale avertite...—un conflit 
éclate entre la France et l’Allemagne. Ces papiers ont été photographiés 
comme l’avait été la note de M. Benedetti sur la Belgique. Ils paraissent en 
fac-similés dans tous les journaux. Un successeur de M. de Bismarck les 
annexe a quelque circulaire diplomatique. Et voila, devant le monde entier, 
accusés d’imposture et de féionie, convaincus en tous cas de la plus injustifiable 
des erreurs, les chefs mémes de cette armée qui va se battre.” 


The Minister of War also selected the following extract that 
M. Reinach had translated from “ Huguenots” article in THE 
Narionat Review :— 

‘*L’empereur Guillaume tient, en effet, entre ses mains une arme avec Jaquelle 
quand il trouvera une occasion favorable, il pourra briser l’état-major et détruire 
pour une génération, la foi du peuple francais dans les chefs de son armée. 

**Eh bien! l’empereur Guillaume n’a qu’a communiquer 4 la presse francaise 
ou européenne quelques uns de ces documents pour pouvoir, quand il lui plaira, 

rompre et déchirer le tissu de mensonges sous lequel l’état-major cherche a cacher 
ces méfaits. Le denouement viendra probablement de cette facon.” 

The court-martial was held in camera on 24th June. Of its 
proceedings we know nothing except that M. Reinach had been 
furnished with the following remarkable letter from ‘‘ Huguenot,” 
which he read to the Court. 

“Oxford, June 23. Sir,—I learn by the papers that you are 
suspected in Paris of being the author of the article I published in 
the June number of Tue Nationat Review, a few lines of which 
you translated in the Siécle. Ihave not the pleasure of knowing 
you. Nevertheless, as an honest man, I deem it my duty to declare 
by these presents that I am the sole author of the article in Tur 
Nationa Review. I am a friend of France, and have always 
wished her prosperous and great. That is why I thought it useful 
to publish the information I ‘had gathered as concerns the Dreyfus 
affair, from the most trustworthy and authentic sources. No autho- 
rized denial will controvert the facts I have established on the 
evidence of the most unquestionable authorities. Thus I am assured 


* The English substance may be found on a preceding page. 
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that Colonel Schwartzkoppen will not deny that he made a monthly 
allowance of two thousand francs to his usual informer, Com- 
mandant Esterhazy. I can assure you that the French Staff is 
threatened with the publication by foreign newspapers, of the fac- 
simile of the documents sold by Esterhazy to Colonel Schwartz- 
koppen, and which are all in his own handwriting. I assure you 
that this contingency nearly came about in the month of February 
of the present year, and that the sword of Damocles is still suspended 
over the head of the Staff. A sincere friend of France, I pray God 
that the officers of the Staff may act wisely, while it is yet time, and 
give proof of the qualities of justice and courage which have ever 
been the eminent traits of the French Army. I authorize you to 
publish my letter in the newspapers, and communicate it to the 
Judges of the Military Court. 
“ Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ FREDERICK CORNWALLIS CONYBEARE.” 

Two days later this semi-official note was issued :— 

“In consequence of the opinion unanimously expressed by the 
Court of Enquiry charged to decide the case of M. Joseph Reinach, 
and on the proposal of General Billot, Minister of War, M. Reinach, 
captain of the general staff in the territorial army, is from this 
date deprived of his rank, in accordance with the decision of the 
President of the Republic.” 

Does not the operation of this court-martial—if finally sustained 
—establish a new form of Government in France? Does it not 
make the military a law unto themselves? Doesit not give them a 
censorship over the civil population until the latter has attained 
middle age? Practically, every able-bodied Frenchman enters the 
army, and is subsequently drafted into the Reserve, where he remains 
uutil he reaches forty-five. That the Reservist should be amenable 
to military discipline whenever he is on service is not only natural, 
but inevitable. 

The Reinach case proves, however, that he can be followed into 
civil life and subjected to the military code should he at any time 
render himself distasteful to the military authorities. He can be 
haled before a purely military “Court of Enquiry” for “a gross 
breach of discipline,” and tried in camera. He can be deprived 
of his rank, dismissed with dishonour from the service, and held 
up to public obloquy. 

Without serious remonstrance the landmarks of the Republic 
are being systematically swept away one by one. Is France 
drifting into a Military Terror? That would, indeed, be a heavy 
price to pay, in order that a palpably irnocent man may perish 
on the Devil’s Island, while the real criminal flaunts it in Paris ? 


L. J. Maxsz. 


A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 


The internal affairs of the Canadian Dominion 
CanaDA. during the past month contain no special or sen- 
sational features. Her material record is one of 
continued and growing prosperity, and it is, perhaps, not over 
sanguine to hope that she may be in for a spell of fortune’s 
favours, which have never been lavished on her with a liberal hand 
during the past 100 years. Those who have a passion for returns 
will be edified by the latest statistics of Canada’s trade, which show 
a most welcome improvement over last year’s figures. For the ten 
months of the fiscal year ending April 30th the total trade 
amounted to $244,451,000 as compared with $204,435,000 the pre- 
vious year, an increase of $40,000,000. The imports entered for 
consumption, compared with the previous year, are as follows :— 


1898 gee, nee, wee $06,286,484 
mt. a le le 


This is exclusive, in both cases, of coin and bullion. The exports 
of Canada for the ten months, exclusive of coin and bullion, 
amounted to $130,090,077, compared with $102,943,632 for the 
same period in 1897, an increase of something like $27,000,000. . 
Of the produce of Canada, the increases in the exports were prin- 
cipally in produce of the mine, $3,000,000; agricultural products, 
$15,000,000; animals and their products, $6,000,000; and manu- 
factures, $1,164,000. The increase in the value of agricultural 
products exported is remarkable, the figures for the produce of 
Canada being $13,668,000 for the ten months of 1897, and 
$28,774,000 for the ten months of 1898. The suddenly enhanced 
price of wheat which swells these figures has produced misfortunes 
in other communities, and is partly attributable to the Leiter 
gamble, which has now collapsed. In the long run it will pro- 
bably inflict far more harm than good upon all the farmers through- 
out the world,and the name of Leiter will not long remain blessed, 
even in agricultural circles. However, is has put sorely needed 
funds into the pockets of a deserving and long-suffering class, and, 
for the present, the Chicago plunger figures as the farmer's friend. 
He has helped the Canadian export trade, and we must be thankful 
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for such mercies, though we believe them to be dearly bought. 
Perhaps it is owing to the general prosperity of Canada that the 
Dominion Parliament—which opened at about the same time as 
the British Parliament—was prorogued in the middle of June, 
thereby setting an excellent example to Westminster which has no 
chance of being followed. The chief work of the Session has been 
the completion of the preferential fiscal arrangements, which were 
conceived and initiated last year amid the general applause of the 
whole British Empire. The 123 per cent. abatement on the 
“special tariff” in favour of the Mother Country and those com- 
munities prepared to deal favourably by Canada, has become 25 
per cent.,as originally arranged, and by a very liberal interpretation 
of the preferential principle, it has been extended and amplified for 
the benefit of our stricken colonies in the West Indies. Finally, 
it has been decided to admit raw sugar from every part of the 
British Empire at a preferential rate,and Canada is looking forward 
to the consumption of sugar from Queensland, Fiji, and the 
Mauritius. She has also secured the honour of retaliation at the 
hands of Germany, whose nose was sadly put out of joint by 
the Jubilee preferential tariff, and the consequent denunciation of 
the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty. Germany officially an- 
nounces that for the future she will accord most-favoured-nation 
treatment to imports from all parts of the British Empire except 
Canada. This is taken with much serenity in Ottawa, Sir Richard 
Cartwright, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, remarking :—“ It 
was only what we might expect. If Canada did not give Germany 
the benefit of the most-favoured-nation clause, Canada could not 
expect her to give preference to Canadian trade with Germany. 
The loss will be all on one side, and will not hurt Canada. In 
1897 Canada bought from Germany direct, exclusive of what came 
through Britain, which was a considerable amount, goods to the 
value of £1,298,600, while Canadian sales to Germany were only a 
little over £200,000, principally fruit and breadstufis. The most- 
favoured-nation clause never was any benefit to Canada, and, as 
far as she is concerned, she will certainly make no complaint at 
Germany’s present action.” 


In some respects the record of the past Session is 

A eee disappointing. The Imperial projects entertained 

: in Canada for a Pacific cable, a Fast Atlantic 

Service, and a great Postal Reform, though keenly supported 
have not materialized. Again, the long postponed Insolvency 
Law, which is a matter of semi-Imperial interest—as it deeply 
concerns trade—continues to be postponed. The Pacific Cable 
Scheme has developed into a sort of triangular duel between 
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Great Britain, Canada, and Australia; each blaming the other for 
apathy, and refusing to lead the way herself. But has not this 
duel lasted long enough? It benefits no one except the directors 
and shareholders in an existing company, which would have to 
reduce rates that are only maintainable under a monopoly. The 
delay on a question of vital importance to the whole Empire is 
rapidly becoming a public scandal. There are powerful influences 
at work to perpetuate it, but all that is required to overcome them 
is a concerted effort here and in the Colonies. Australia should 
see to it that her national interests are no longer paralyzed for the 
benefit of a single company, whose charges keep the rest of the 
world in outer darkness as to her doings. There is no great 
Imperial event booked for 1899. May we not anticipate the com- 
mencement of the Pacific cable? The chief domestic event of 
the recent Session was unquestionably the passage of the famous 
Yukon Railway Bill through a Liberal House of Commons at 
Ottawa to be summarily rejected by a large majority in the Con- 
servative Senate. An “effete” second Chamber, based on the 
“oligarchic” principle of nomination, actually dared to brave a 
People’s wrath—with a capital P—by throwing out a measure that 
had received the sacred imprimatur of the “popular, because 
elected,” Chamber. The Liberal Party indulged in the usual 
denunciations and menaces such as we are furnished with in this 
country when the “hereditary enemies of the people” discharge 
their Constitutional duties by rejecting a mere Party Bill, which 
they have good ground for believing the nation does not support. 
We were promised “a Constitutional crisis” in Canada of the 
approved pattern, and the “ending or mending” of the Senate 
seemed at hand. The movement: has, however, vanished into 
thin air. The ticket-of-leave man is still at large until he shall 
further misconduct himself. 


It is not necessary for us to further recapitulate 
the legislation of a Session comparatively unevent- 
ful as regards internal questions, though the Franchise Bill designed 
to simplify and cheapen Federal elections and the proposed 
Plebiscite on Prohibition, excited a good deal of attention in 
Canada. All these measures, as well as the other matters we have 
alluded to, were, however, completely overshadowed by the welcome 
improvement that seems to have taken place in the relations of 
every member of the British Empire and every State in the 
American Union. In its general aspects it has been sufficiently 
discussed in other parts of this Review, and we need only say here 
that recent events have demonstrated beyond a doubt that though 
there has been serious friction in the past, and may be again 
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between the English-speaking Republic and the English-speaking 
Monarchy, they have some common element which enables them 
to appreciate one another’s action when the rest of the world 
can only depreciate and vilify it. This secret—whatever it may 
be—was the enthusiasm of a handful of people, and it has now been 
disclosed to an unascertainable but very large number of American 
citizens and British subjects. It does not encourage the two nations 
to enter the gusher’s millennium, but it does enable them to come 
down to business with a fair prospect of a reasonable settlement. 
In this spirit Canada is entering into negotiations with her great 
neighbour, and a joint Commission has been appointed with a man- 
date to deal with the outstanding questions between them. The 
particulars of the composition of, and reference to, this Commission 
are embodied in a protocol which at the moment of writing has 
not been made public, but it is understood that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Sir Louis Davies, Sir Richard Cartwright, and the British Am- 
bassador at Washington (Sir Julian Pauncefote) will represent 
Canada, and that the reference will be wide enough to include 
every source of friction from seals to tariffs. To agree to discuss a 
settlement is not the same thing as to effect one, but it is generally 
recognized that for the first time during thirty years the parties 
are approaching one another with amicable intentions. The Com- 
mission will not consist of provincial attorneys anxious to keep 
open the quarrel, but of statesmen anxious to close it. That its 
labours have the hearty goodwill of every inhabitant of the old 
country goes without saying. Let us hope that Lord Aberdeen’s 
farewell speech from the Throne on the prorogation of the Ottawa 
Parliament may prove to have been prophetic :—“I rejoice that 
during my term of office it has been my good fortune to witness 
the improved relations that have grown up between Canada and 
the neighbouring Republic, and I look forward with much satisfac- 
tion to the great benefits which will flow from the settlement of the 
many questions that have caused irritation in the past.” 


The poll on the Australian Commonwealth Bill 

RUSTRALIAN took place in the early days of June in the follow- 
ing colonies :—New South Wales, Victoria, South 

Australia, and Tasmania. New Zealand has always held aloof, 
Queensland waited to see what New South Wales would do, and 
Western Australia decided to withdraw on the declaration of the 
decisions in the other Colonies. The future of federation, there- 
fore, rested with the four first-mentioned members of the group. 
Latterly there had been very little doubt as to their probable action, 
and we indicated last month that Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania might be expected to vote Aye, and New South Wales 
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an effective No, This is what has occurred, though few people 
in England were prepared for the handsome majorities recorded in 
the assenting Colonies, particularly Victoria. The opposition to 
federation in all three communities was, so to speak, “snowed 
under.” Another feature of the figures is somewhat discouraging, 
for it shows that a substantial ‘majority of the duly qualified 
electors of Australia are not sufficiently interested in the Federa- 
tion question to go to the polling booth. This lethargy bears out 
the theory of Professor Freeman, viz., that federal problems do not 
interest the mass of mankind, and are only appreciated by a 
minority. The total number of electors entitled to vote was :— 
Victoria, 252,000; New South Wales, 293,000; South Australia 
80,000 (circa); Tasmania, 31,000. According to the cables, some 
114,000 votes were recorded in Victoria, 137,000 in New South 
Wales, 40,000 in South Australia, and 17,000 in Tasmania, i.e., only 
in the two smaller Colonies did 50 per cent. of the electors 
participate in the plebiscite. Like all other Australian news. the 
returns have dribbled in in the most confusing manner, and we 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of this record :— 


AYES. NOEs. MAJORITY FOR. 
Victoria... ... ... 100,520 22.099 78,421 
New South Wales ... 70,990 65,619 5,371 
South Australia ... 25,659 15,121 10,538 
Tasmania et .. 13,496 2,900 10,596 
Totals (circa) ... 210,000 106,000 105,000 


Our readers are aware that although these four Colonies approve 
of federation by casting a majority of Ayes, the Bill is lost in New 
South Wales, where the enemies of a united Australia, who are 
vigilant and shrewd, had succeeded in carrying an amendment to the 
Federal Enabling Act, raising the necessary minimum of Ayes to 
80,000, so instead of being carried by a majority of 5,000 this great 
measure has been defeated in the parent Colony by a shortage of 
about 10,000 votes. This is a heavy, but hardly an unexpected 
blow to those who have watched recent events. 


As three colonies (Victoria, South Australia, and 

CHAos. Tasmania) have carried the Commonwealth Bill 
they can, under its terms, proceed to form a 

federation if they choose ; but it is doubtful whether they will. It 
is evident that they are seriously chagrined at the action of New 
South Wales, and there appears to be a feeling that Mr, Reid, the 
Premier of that Colony, though affecting to be a friend of federation, 
did not act the part of an ardent friend, but rather encouraged his 
supporters tovote against the Bill, Had he seriously devoted himself 
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to the cause he could, undoubtedly, have secured its triumph ; and 
he certainly incurs a grave responsibility by his lukewarmness, 
during the closing stages of the campaign. The general impres- 
sion is that it will be at least a decade before the question is 
seriously taken in hand again, unless some catastrophe brings 
home to our disunited fellow subjects the wisdom of the fable of 
the bundle of sticks. Mr. Reid is evidently a little conscience- 
stricken, for after the declaration of the poll he telegraphed to 
the other Premiers proposing a fresh conference to consider a modi- 
fication of the Bill, so as to make it acceptable to New South 
Wales. Considering there have already been three prolonged con- 
ferences, extending over a year, this is not a particularly seductive 
offer. Mr. Kingston, Premier of South Australia, replied that 
his Colony definitely declined to join in an attempt to reject a con- 
stitution which had been accepted by the direct vote of the 
majority of the people in all the voting States, and to substitute 
for it another constitution more favourable to one State, on which 
the people have not had an opportunity of voting. Sir J. W. 
Downer, the leader of the Opposition in South Australia, emphati- 
cally endorsed Mr. Kingston’s refusal. Sir E. Braddon, the Premier 
of Tasmania, curtly declined Mr. Reid’s “ subversive ” proposal, and 
Sir John Forrest, the Premier of Western Australia, »lso sent a 
refusal. The Premier of Queensland—a Colony that has so far 
contributed nothing to the cause of federation—ayreed to the pro- 
posed conference of Premiers. Sir George Turner, the Premier of 
Victoria, urged that before there was any conference Mr. Reid 
should tabulate his proposed amendments to the Commonwealth 
Bill, and that it should be understood that if they were enter- 
tained by the other Colonies the electors of New South Wales 
should accept the amended Bill before other electorates were 
troubled to vote. 


Subsequently the nimble-minded Premier of New 
South Wales seems to have started on a fresh 
tack, by declaring that it would be “lame” to federate without 
Queensland. He appears to favour a Triple Alliance, comprising 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria, omitting the other 
Colonies, a policy that leads them to enquire why they have been 
allowed to exhaust their political energies at federal conferences 
during an entire year if Australia can federate without them, and 
why they have been put to the trouble and expense of a plebiscite 
if the assent of the absent Queensland is vital to the creation of 
the Commonwealth? The whole political position at the Antipodes 
seems to be at sixes and sevens, and had the graceful greeting of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier been penned in irony it would hardly seem 
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more cruel:—“ Confederated Canada sends greetings and heartfelt 
wishes for the success of the cause of Federated Australia.” The 
latest news to hand is that Mr. Reid, in response to Sir George 
Turner’s request for the amendments that would make the 
Commonwealth Bill palatable to New South Wales, has brought 
forward what is practically a new Bill. The vital principles of the 
old Bill, which was framed with extraordinary care and skill, and 
has won the encomiums of educated opinion in all English-speaking 
communities, are to be discarded. Under the Reid dispensation 
there is practically to be no equality of representation in the Senate, 
the Senate is to have no voice in Money Bills, the Financial Clauses 
are to be recast, while, according to one cabled epitome of the 
“amendments,” the Federal capital is to be confined to New South 
Wales, but this must be a joke. Apparently, Mr. Reid seriously 
asks that the whole work of the conferences shall be over-ridden 
and New South Wales shall be permitted to dictate the very 
terms that were rejected when the question was threshed out by 
the Colonies in council. It is really prodigious, but it can hardly 
be bond fide. 


It is surely common ground and common-sense 


A that public opinion in the Mother Country should 
COMMON-SENSE ‘. ; : ‘ 
VIEW. refrain from adopting a partisan view of the 


political controversies and struggles in a self- 
governing Colony. We may, therefore, view the impending con- 
test in Cape Colony with equanimity, though if the sensation 
mongers had their way the fortunes of the Empire would be 
considered as inextricably bound up with those of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. Happily, the British Empire is very much larger than 
this highly estimable Premier, and whether he remains where 
he is or is replaced by another, things will go on very much 
as they are, always provided that we at home do not lose our 
heads and heavily back what may turn out to be the wrong horse, 
which in such a case means the losing horse. If, eg., we declared 
urbi et orbi that Sir Gordon Sprigg and his Party alone carried 
the Imperial banner and that his opponents were “ disloyal,” &c., 
what unimperial fools we should all look and feel if the “ disloyal ” 
carried the day, and how sore they would feel with us and how 
delicate their relations with the Home Government would 
necessarily be. Let us, therefore, be careful not to commit our- 
selves to one side or the other, and let us be ready to welcome 
the winner, whoever he may be, in accordance with our principles 
and practice towards all great Colonies. Shrewdness enjoins this 
course, if only for the reason that political prophecy is such an 
uncertain business, and we can have no influence on the results, 
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We are, therefore, academic spectators of the extremely interesting 
struggle which commenced on June 14th, when Mr. Schreiner, a 
former Attorney-General in Mr. Rhodes’ Ministry, but opposed 
to Mr. Rhodes since the Raid, moved a vote of want of confidence 
in the. Cape Assembly in the present (Sprigg) Government. 
According to the meagre cablegrams, he complained of 
the famous whitewashing letter which Sir Gordon Sprigg ad- 
dressed to Mr. Chamberlain last year on the subject of Mr. Rhodes 
as misrepresenting the people of the Colony, and he charged the ~ 
Ministry with not cultivating cordial relations with the Dutch 
Republics. Mr. Schreiner is admittedly an able, conscientious man 
who used to have unbounded confidence in the “Colossus.” Sir 
J. Sivewright, in replying for the Ministry, deplored Mr. Schreiner’s 
changed attitude towards Mr. Rhodes, which he credited to his 
cross-examination by the South Africa Committee of the 
House of Commons. The stupid and brutal treatment of Mr. 
Schreiner by that singularly inept body no doubt nettled 
him, but he is not a.small enough man to have been trans- 
formed by it. The speaker added that he had been friendly to the 
South African Republic so long as his patience lasted, but without 


obtaining anything in return. That is a strong but natural 
criticism. 


Pe ene Later in the same debate there was a speech of 
Spgecn, great significance, which the hot heads should take 

to heart, owing to the speaker’s record. By 

general consent Mr. Rose-Innes is the most universally re- 
spected man in Cape politics, in which he occupies the position of 
vir pietate gravis. He is unalterably attached to his British 
nationality and to the British connection, which his prudence and 
sagacity during stormy periods have done so much to strengthen. 
“When in doubt, follow Rose-Innes,” is a good working maxim 
for the chronicler of South African affairs, and all parties make 
desperate efforts to capture him. We learn that :—“ Mr. Innes, who 
now sits on the Cross Benches, said that he would vote for the 
Ministry because the Redistribution Bill must pass now or never. 
If the Ministry fell on a vote of want of confidence the Bill would 
be lost. He requested that Mr. Rhodes should abstain from taking 
a leading part in affairs for the present, as his influence was dividing 
the Colony itself upon the same lines as, unhappily, divided the 
Colony from the Republics. At the same time, he should not refrain 
from supporting progressive measures because Mr. Rhodes approved 
them. Moderate men were being driven between the anvil and the 
hammer, but he believed his own Party would become of great 
weight.” That is a very sage reflection. ‘There is no country in 
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the world so greatly in need of moderation as this Colony, and, to 
a large extent, the future of South Africa depends on the influence 
that may accrue to this distinguished occupant of the Cross 
Benches. We trust he is justified in expecting to see the rise of a 
great Cross-Bench Party, which shall hold the balance even be- 
tween the howling Jingo and the irreconcilable Afrikander. 


Since the preceding passages were written a 
political crisis has culminated in Cape Colony 
which emphasizes the soundness of the view that 
public opinion in the Mother Country should cultivate an impartial 
attitude towards the party conflicts of British Colonies enjoying 
responsible Government. So far, we have had no coherent account 
of this crisis, but the following facts emerge. The Sprigg 
Ministry desired to postpone the discussion of Mr. Schreiner’s 
motion of No-confidence in order to take up the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill, for which they could rely on the assistance of the 
detached Progressive vote. The Opposition—like all Oppositions 
outside Great Britain—desired to proceed with their attack on the 
Government. Ultimately a compromise was arranged whereby 
the Second Reading of the Reform Bill obtained precedence 
on the understanding that facilities should be granted for 
the resumption of the Censure Debate. Thereupon the Assembly 
took up the Bill, and its Second Reading was carried against 
the previous question by forty-two votes to thirty-five, and 
Spriggites in all parts of the world were in high feather. This 
victory for the Government was accompanied by the announce- 
ment that “the debate on the motion of want of confidence will 
begin to-morrow, and will be continued from day to day till a vote 
is reached.” We seemed to be in for a tremendous debate, but on 
the following day (June 22nd) London learnt, with manifest surprise, 
that Mr. Schreiner’s motion had been carried by forty-one votes to 
thirty-six, owing, it is said, “to the defection of a few Progressives 
who refused to follow Mr. Rose-Innes’ lead in rallying to Ministers; 
although they had supported the Redistribution Bill.” ‘Sir J. 
Gordon Sprigg appears to have wound up the debate in a speech 
adhering to his “Jubilee” letter, in which he declared that 
the people of the Cape were behind Mr. Rhodes. Now, as Mr. 
Rhodes is admittedly behind Sir Gordon Sprigg, and the Colony 
ex hypothest behind Mr. Rhodes, Sir Gordon Sprigg ought invari- 
ably to outvote his opponents instead of being outvoted by them 
on this critical occasion. There must be a hiatus somewhere 
which we are not expert enough to indicate. The mystery is not 
cleared up by the laconic and bewildering sentence in The Times, 
“Mr. Rhodes did not speak in the debate except casually.” One 
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would have expected that a single syllable from a man with a solid 
community behind him would decide any division, but the event 
only demonstrates how dangerous it is to speculate on South African 
politics. The Premier accepted his defeat, and immediately 
announced a dissolution. So the inevitable General Election 
will be anticipated by a few months, and the Redistribution 
Bill falls to the ground. Spriggites seem confident that, as the 
recent election of the Legislative Council went in their favour, 
so the new House of Assembly will be of the same colour. We 
prefer to abstain from prophecy. 


We desire to enter a mild protest against the 
oa ferocious cablegrams from Cape Town to The 

Daily Mail, which is a paper of great intelli- 
gence, real patriotism, and immense circulation, otherwise remon- 
strance would be wasted. Take the following sentences from its 
account of the foregoing proceedings :-—-“In the Cape Parliament 
to-day Mr. Schreiner’s motion of want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment was carried by forty-one to thirty-six votes. The defeat of 
the Government, which was foreseen, is the expression of the 
hatred of the Afrikander Bond of the Redistribution Bill. The 
Bond members were assisted by the ‘mugwump’ English. Mr. 
Schreiner’s party is amazed at the intention of the Government to 
dissolve Parliament, and they strongly resent the loss of their 
Parliamentary pay. The Transvaal Government is greatly exer- 
cised concerning the situation, viewing with great alarm the 
possible defeat of the Hofmeyr division. It is generally admitted 
that the Transvaal Secret Service fund is placed at the disposal of 
the agents of the party opposed to the Sprigg Government.” Is 
this a fair or sensible account to present to the British public ? 
The Afrikander opposition to the Redistribution Bill may be 
wrong-headed, but it is due to motives common to every party 
confronted with a measure which they believe will injure their 
interests. The Redistribution Bill is, in Afrikander eyes, an in- 
genious political gerrymander for the purpose of transferring 
power from themselves to their opponents, and to accept it 
would, in their judgment, be equivalent to a political suicide. We 
had a similar phenomenon in England in 1884, when the Radical 
Party sought, by a skilful manipulation of boundaries and other 
subtle devices, to enable Radicals to occupy what had been safe 
Conservative seats. We are not concerned to vote either for or 
against this Bill, or to vindicate the wisdom of the Afrikander view 
of what may be an admirable Bill. Some Bill was admittedly re- 
quired, and the Second Reading of this one was carried ; but here 
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is the view of one of its critics which tends to explain that “ hatred ” 
of which The Daily Mail correspondent complains :— 


‘“‘On the surface the measure appears to be eminently reasonable and just. It 
is admitted on all hands that the urban centres of the Colony and some of the 
larger country divisions are greatly under-represented in Parliament, and the Bull 
appears to do a great deal towards removing this inequality. It gives to Cape 
Town five members instead of four, to the Cape Division five ‘members instead of 
two, to Port Elizabeth four members instead of two, whilst nine single-membered 
constituencies are carved out of the larger country divisions, one member is 
allotted to the Cape University, and two additional members to the native terri- 


tories on the Eastern border. What, it may reasonably be asked, could be fairer 
or more just ? 


** And yet a more dishonest Bill never yet was drawn up. No objection, it is 
true, can be taken to the increased representation given to Cape Town, the Cape 
Division, and Port Elizabeth. These are fully entitled to the concessions granted, 
Neither can grave objection be taken to the allocation of a member to the Uni- 
versity, though it is debatable whether it is a good thing to strengthen the 
coloured vote by giving two additional members to the native border territories, 
And it is but just that the larger country constituencies should also have in- 
creased representation, whether by the splitting up of existing divisions or 
otherwise, All that being so, it may again be asked, where does the injustice 
come in? I shall explain. It lies in the manner in which it is proposed to grant 
nine additional members to the under-represented country divisions—not in the 
actual splitting up of the constituencies, but in the particular way in which the 
Bill splits them up. It is, in fact, a most audacious attempt at gerrymandering 
the constituencies. And an extremely clever effort it is, too. To outward appear- 


ance the country party are given a present of some seven seats ; actually they lose 
double that number.” 


The Daily Mail correspondent further tells us 
“PARLIAMENTARY that “Mr. Schreiner’s party is amazed at the in- 

tention of the Government to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and they strongly resent the loss of their Parliamentary 
pay.” In that case they must be singularly guileless people—and 
it is out of the question that they should harbour the crafty 
designs of which we have heard so much—to bring forward a vote 
of censure on a Government, which they were likely to carry, if all 
their plans could be upset by the Government's decision to dissolve 
a Parliament, which, in any case, would be dissolved this year by 
effluxion of time! The loss of “ Parliamentary pay” may be in- 
convenient to some members of the Cape House, but why should 
it afflict Mr. Schreiner’s followers more than those of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg ? After all, a General Election is only a temporary hard- 
ship, which was bound to come some time this year. Finally, 
The Daily Mail correspondent declares that “It is generally ad- 
mitted that the Transvaal Secret Service Fund is placed at the 
disposal of the agents of the party opposed to the Sprigg Govern- 
ment.” We should imagine these “admissions” to be confined to 
the opponents of the Opposition, that is, the Sprigg supporters ; 
they can hardly be “general” in the ranks of the Opposition. 
51* 
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Charges of corruption are not uncommon in South Africa, where 
impious people have the effrontery to assert that even the pure and 
immaculate Mr. Rhodes spends a princely fortune in buying up 
those electors and elected of Cape Colony who are for sale, while 
rasher persons have actually insinuated that in past times he has 
spent money in a neighbouring State in inducing its residents to 
rebel. We are not concerned with these charges and counter- 
charges, and they are certainly unworthy of continuous pro- 
minence in a London paper. If the “Transvaal Secret Service 
Fund ” has been devoted to one in a thousand of the enterprises 
it is credited with having financed there cannot be much of it left 
for the coming election. Seriously; is it wise to put all the 
Imperial eggs into one South African basket? Is it a British in- 
terest to heap obloquy upon all and sundry who refuse to bow the 
knee to Sir Gordon Sprigg? Think how grievously that dis- 
tinguished statesman has already let us in over that Jubilee 
battleship which he presented to the British Navy from Cape 
Colony last year, amid the delirious enthusiasm of the whole 
Empire. It was a definite promise for which, unfortunately, he had 
no authority. It made him the hero of the hour, but it has not 
strengthened the navy, and there are no signs of it on the horizon. 
Happily the British position in South Africa is not so parlous as 
to be dependent on his perpetual victory, or jeopardized by his 
failure. Let us look to the future and prepare our minds for the 
possible Premiership of any of the following, and a few others :— 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Schreiner, Mr. Rose-Innes, Mr. 
Hofmeyr, Mr. Merriman, or Sir Henry de Villiers. The relations 
between the Imperial Government and the Cape Government will 
be rendered difficult if we all go blindly plunging on one man who 
may be defeated. Any of those above mentioned would, in 
different ways, make excellent Premiers of Cape Colony. They are 
all entitled to a fair field and no favour. 


It hardly seems to be worth while to enter upon 
rT IN THE an elaborate discussion of the other South African 
RANSVAAL. " 4 . 

topics which were to the fore until Cape Colony 

entered on her present crisis. Dr. Leyds has written a long and 
able reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s recert despatch. Dr. Leyds con- 
tends that Great Britain is not the suzerain of the South African 
Republic. It is clear that the Boers are quite honestly convinced 
that this vague and indefinite term, which they seem to resent with 
a quite peculiar indignation, is not applicable to their status. At 
the same time, Dr. Leyds explicitly and unreservedly affirms the 
desire and intention of his Government to observe the terms of 
the London Convention, which is the basis of the British position. 
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If each Government were convinced of the good faith of the other 
upon this point, their relations would be considerably eased. But 
the Transvaalers have persuaded themselves that Mr. Chamberlain | 
has imported the word suzerainty into the controversy, not as a mere 
definition of the relationship established by the convention, but as 
a point d’appui for further encroachments, although he has 
repeatedly disclaimed all title or wish to interfere in their internal 
affairs. On the other hand, the British believe that the Boers are 
only waiting for a favourable opportunity to repudiate the 
London Convention altogether—the opportunity being furnished 
by foreign complications. This mutual distrust may be miti- 
gated by the departure of Dr. Leyds from South Africa for 
Europe, where he will act as Minister-Plenipotentiary for the 
Transvaal. His successor in the Secretaryship of State is Dr. 
Reitz, the well-known ex-President of the Orange Free State, of 
whom all men speak well. He is expected to take a far more 
liberal view than the retiring Hollander of the position of the 
Uitlanders, and he will conduct negotiations in a less rasping 
manner. He is credited with the desire to maintain friendly 
relations with other States of South Africa as well as with Great 
Britain, and we may hope that his work will not be hampered by 
the restlessness of Dr. Leyds in Europe. We must discount what 
we read in the papers about the latter’s “intrigues ” with this nation 
or the other. He has an unhappy faculty of exciting suspicion, and 
he is certainly not a soothing personality. Perhaps he will 
endeavour to influence the much talked of marriage between the 
young Queen of Holland and a Prince of the House of Baden, 
and so bring the German Emperor into South African politics, as a 
sort of moral Lord High Suzerain of the Transvaal. That would 
settle many difficulties, for the Prussian jack boot is not more 
popular with the Dutch Afrikanders than with the British. Dr. 
Leyds would probably not understand this, as he is not an Afri- 
kander, but a Hollander. 


The Customs Union, which has been agreed to by 

Tue Customs the delegates of Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Orange Free State, is an event of no little im- 

portance as indicating a rapprochement between communities 
whose material interests have kept them at arm’s length. As it 
requires Parliamentary ratification, its consideration may be post- 
poned until it becomes operative. It seems, on the whole, to have 
been framed with considerable ability, and to effect a just com- 
promise between the varied objects of the countries participating 
in it. But it appears to excite great local opposition, and as a 
specimen we give an extract from a speech delivered in the Natal 
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Assembly by Mr. Morcom, who was Attorney-General of the Colony 
under the Crown :— 


“‘ He said that there could be no doubt that the operation of that Convention, 
if ever it came into force, would be most far-reaching. He understood that the 
main grounds on which the Premier relied to give effect to the Convention and 
to promote the confederation of South Africa were of two kinds: There was the 
union political in character, and the other was the union commercial in character. 
For himself, he thought the idea of union was impracticable, and consequently 
it was impolitie under the presert circumstances of the country. The question 
of federation had been considered years and years ago. It would require peculiar 
legislation to bring about any federation of South African States at the present 
time. South Africa was not ripe for the consideration of the question. The 
Transvaal was annexed with the view of federation, but these hopes were at an 
end. The extent of Natal’s territory and other reasons would deal very adversely 
against any scheme for federation. Cape Colony, with its large population, 
would tell very heavily against Natal in any considerations which would have to 
be taken into account, but there was one ground upon which Natal could always 
take stand in discussing a federation scheme in reference to its Customs, its 
railways, and its Excise revenues, The Cape, year after year, had been adding 
to its territory, while only the small addition of Alfred County, and later 
Zululand, had been made to Natal. Natal could not by any possibility hope to 
enter into any federation upon any fair terms. The most important, State, 
from the commercial point of view, the South African Republic, was not a party 
to the Convention. 

‘* Any commercial federation of these various States was impossible and im- 
politic, unless the Transvaal, which was so largely interested in the question 
of trade with the Cape and Natal, was a party to the Convention. In case of 
any political federation Imperial legislation would be necessary, and that 
legislation could only be asked for when there was an irresistible public 
impulse for union, and that would not be brought about by any scheme which 
did not commend itself warmly to the hearts of the people. The Convention 
had alienated a certain portion of the people of the Cape Colony. There was 
and there had been for a considerable time a desire on the part of consumers 
in the Cape Colony for a reduction of the duties on food-stuffs. The people 
of the Cape Colony looked to Natal, when Natal was asked to join the Con- 
vention, to oppose these duties, and they hoped they would be assisted in 
seeking to remove those duties. But instead, the Cape fetters had been 
strengthened, and the burdens of the people made heavier, and by joining the 
Convention Natal had also taken those burdens upon her own shoulders. 
Then there was to be considered the loss of control over the taxation of the 
people. Shculd at any future time there be a shortfall, it would have to be 
made up by direct taxation, and they would have to adopt taxation of land. 
One could not but admire the ingenuity which had been exerted in the pre- 
paration of that Convention, the way in which interest had been set against 
interest. They were asked to adopt a Convention in the general interests of 
this colony, which, when it was examined, might possibly be found to be of 
aulvantage to one or two sections of the community, but which as a whole 


could not fail to be objectionable to the whole colony, prejudicial to its trade, 
and a thorough subversion of its fiscal system.” 


Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, who has held the 
Governorship of Natal for the last four and a half 
years, delivered an exceedingly interesting lecture at the London 
Chamber of Commerce, on June 6th, on the resources and capabi- 


NATAL, 
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lities of that Colony. Those who follow the fortunes of Great 
Britain, as we endeavour to do, could not but be gratified at 
observing that a large and interested audience could be assembled 
in the heart of the City of London at the busiest time of a year, 
crowded with sensations, to receive instruction in the affairs of a 
community which has never cultivated the vulgar art of advertise- 
ment. Natal is really very little known in England. It has escaped 
the curse of goldmines, millionaires, and raids, and has conse- 
quently been neglected by the boomster who only cares for sen- 
sations. However, she has thriven without journalistic attentions, 
and there is no reason she should not continue to do so. The 
Governor’s address gives us in a concise and attractive form exactly 
the information that is wanted. He traced the history of the 
Colony from the time it was sighted by Vasco da Gama on Christ- 
mas Day, 1497, and named by him “Terra Natalis,” through the 
preliminary colonizing efforts of Lieutenant Farewell of the British 
Navy and others at Durban in 1823 and 1824, to 1837, when the 
Dutch “voortrekken” under Retief came over the Berg, defeated 
Dinguan, the Zulu chief, and founded Pietermaritzburg. In 1843 
Natal was proclaimed a dependency of the Crown, and in 1845 it 
became a province of Cape Colony. In 1856 it was constituted a 
separate Colony. In 1893 it was granted responsible government,* 
and in 1897—-400 years after its discovery—Zululand was annexed 
to Natal. The following figures give a graphic picture of the 
development of the Colony :—* In 1837, when the Dutchmen came 
over the Drakensberg, the population of Natal consisted of probably 
40,000 Kaffirs mainly of Zulu descent. To-day the population 
consists, probably, of between 50,000 and 60,000 Europeans, of 
whom perhaps about 5,000 are Dutch, the rest mostly British, 
about 50,000 persons of Asiatic descent, and 650,000 or 700,000 
Kaffirs.+ And by the addition of Zululand the acreage of the 
Colony has been increased from about 20,000 to about 35,000 square 
miles. The imports, which, in 1843, were valued at £11,712, rose 
in 1897 to £5,983,589. The exports, in 1843 £1,348, were valued 
at £1,621,932 in 1897. The revenue for the year ended 30th June, 


* There is a responsible Ministry, consisting at present of six persons :—The 
Colonial Secretary, who is also Prime Minister ; the Attorney-General, who is 
also Minister for Education ; the Minister for Lands and Works, who is also 
Minister of Defence; the Treasurer; the Secretary for Native Affairs, and the 
Minister of Agriculture. There is a Legislative Council, consisting of a Presi- 
dent and ten other members, nominated for ten years ; and an elected House of 
Assembly of thirty-seven members, including the Speaker, elected for four years, 
with a constituency of about 10,000 voters. 

+ These figures give us an opportunity of correcting a clerical error made in 
May NATIONAL REVJEW, when we inadvertently doubled the native population. 
—Epiror, N.R. 
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1897, was £2,213,074, and the expenditure for the same period 
£1,624,957. . . . It would appear that the Natal railways in 
1897 contributed £208,271 in reduction of taxation; or, taking 
the total Public Debt of Natal at £8,020,000, and the average 
interest at 4 per cent., it appears that in 1897 the Natal rail- 
ways paid the interest on the whole Public Debt of the Colony, 
and about £147,000 over—a sum sufficient to pay the interest at 
34 per cent. (Natal 3} per Cents., be it remembered, are at 106) 
on £4,200,000.” 


After particularizing the other resources of Natal, 

CoAL. such as sugar, tea, maize, cattle, sheep, horses, 
goats, and pigs, &c.—which make one realize what 

a keen interest this producing community should take in the ques- 
tion of bimetallism, which is the only mode of arresting the cruel 
fall in the general level of prices which gold monometallism has 
caused, is causing, and will continue to cause—Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson came to the great question of coal, of which the 
output was 243,807 tons in 1897. For strategic reasons the coal of 
Natal is an Imperial factor which might become momentous in 
war time, and in their determination to make it accessible to the 
British Navy the people of Natal are discharging a duty for which 
they cannot be sufficiently thanked. The supply is believed to be 
practically inexhaustible, and the quality of the steam coal is said 
to be hardly inferior to that of Wales. When all doubts are 
removed as to the suitability of Durban for a naval coaling- 
station by the removal of the bar of sand across the entrance of 
the harbour, this port will become one of the most important in 
the British Empire. The Governor was able to announce, on the 
request of the Premier of Natal, that the Government intend 
“to act promptly on the recommendation of the Hartley-Barry 
report and carry out the necessary improvements,” a decision 
of which the Natal Assembly has just approved by a large 
majority. It is earnestly to be. hoped that there may be no 
further delay in this matter. The speaker concluded this section 
of his address by a reference to the recent action of the Colony 
which has met with such a warm response throughout the Queen’s 
dominions :—* That the difficulty which, as I have already told 
you, has been minimized, will eventually be overcome, I feel no 
doubt whatever; and when it is overcome, or perhaps before, we 
may hope that the proposal to establish a naval coaling-station at 
Durban may be reconsidered. In the meanwhile Natal may con- 
gratulate herself on having been mindful of her obligations as a 
member of the Empire. I am free to speak, in terms of praise, of 
her voluntary contribution of 12,000 tons of her coal annually to 
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the Imperial Navy, for it was the spontaneous act of the present 
Natal Ministers—an act which had been acclaimed by her citizens. 
Moreover, that contribution represents, in value, about three-fifths 
of one per cent. of Natal’s total annual revenue—about fourpence 
per head of her total population—about four shillings per head of 
her white population. But it is not by the money cost of the 
contribution that its value should be measured ; it is by the evi- 
dence which it affords of brotherly feeling, of recognition of unity 
of interest—of readiness to share in the responsibilities, as well as 
in the advantages, of Empire.” 


The Governor of Natal—a community in which 

ee ae since the recent annexation of Zululand, the whites 
are to the blacks as 1 is to 134—naturally did not 

omit to enforce attention to the relations between these races. 
This, indeed, is the real problem for South Africa to solve—the 
friction between the white races is a transient episode. What 
future is in store for a fragment of whites surrounded by a 
great black race? Will the whites become elevated into a real 
aristocracy such as existed in the Southern States of the United 
States in former times, or will they deteriorate into mere slave- 
drivers, such as the Southerners were represented by their enemies 
to be. The lecturer was necessarily guarded in discussing this 
matter :—“ I have said that the labour suitable for a sugar planta- 
tion has to be imported. You will say, What about the 700,000 
Kaffirs who, as you told us, populate Natal? I can only tell you 
that, as regards sugar cultivation and manufacture, a man must be 
able to rely on his labourers staying with him. A Kaffir, as a rule, 
will not work for more than six months or so at a time, and the 
sugar-planter is therefore obliged to obtain indentured labour from 
India. It is the same with the tea-planter. As to the labour 
question generally, it is a question which continually engages the 
attention of the various Governments in South Africa. If I were 
to discuss it in detail, I should keep you here much longer than 
you would like to stay, besides trenching on subjects on which, in 
South Africa, differences of political opinion exist. I will only 
repeat, therefore, what I have said in public before, that in South 
Africa, the brain is white, but the muscle for the most part is 
black. In Natal, there is no white labouring class in the sense 
that the term is understood here. The white working-men are 
almost without exception skilled artizans—masons, bricklayers, 
carpenters, coopers, fitters, and so forth. The heavy work, which 
does not require much skill, is done by the natives, who also share 
most of the domestic service with the Indian immigrants. There 
seems no prospect of a change in this state of affairs; and looking 
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to the fact that the realization of the projects formed by the brain 
of the white man must, therefore, in great measure, depend on 
their faithful execution by the muscle of the black mian, you can 
understand how nearly this labour question (which is, after all, but 
a branch of what is known as the ‘native question’) affects the 
general welfare of the community, and how it continually demands 
and receives the careful attention of the Government.” 


We have spoken strongly in previous numbers of 


.. oe this Review of the deplorable transaction whereby 
NE “-OUNDLAN - . 
SCANDAL. the Colony of Newfoundland has delivered herself 


into the hands of a contractor—a certain Mr. Reid. 
He may have all the good qualities in the world. We know no- 
thing either for or against him. Heis, so far as we are concerned, 
simply a contractor who is acquiring control of what is nominally 
a self-governing Colony. In an age of Leiters, Hooleys, and 
Rhode’s, this incident is, perhaps, not to be wondered at. But if 
anyone doubts that the political vendors—the Ministry and Legis- 
lature of Newfoundland—have betrayed their trust to the Colony 
jn conveying it to Mr. Reid, they should peruse the Parliamentary 
paper recently issued in reference to the “contract.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain is the very last man to interfere in, or pass a hasty judg- 
ment on, the management of a self-governing Colony, but no one 
who cares for the welfare and honour of the Empire, and has also 
followed the “negotiations” with Mr. Reid, can deny that the 
Secretary of State’s observations are strictly constitutional and 
thoroughly deserved. In a despatch of 23rd March, 1898, from Mr. 
Chamberlain to Sir H. H. Murray, the Governor of the Colony, 
it is pointed out that the Imperial Government cannot veto the 
contract, as it is essentially a question of local finance, which does 
not interfere with Imperial interests :—<On these constitutional 
grounds he was unable to advise the Governor to withhold his 
assent to the Bill confirming the contract, but he could not refrain 
from expressing his views as to the ‘serious consequences which 
may result from this extraordinary measure.’ Under the contract 
‘practically all the Crown lands of any value became, with full 
rights to all minerals, the freehold property of a single individual, 
the whole of the railways were transferred to him, the telegraphs, 
the postal service, and the local sea-communications, as well as the 
property in the dock at St. John’s. Such an abdication by a 
Government of some of its most important functions is without 
parallel. The Colony is divested for ever of any control over, or 
power of influencing, its own development, and of any direct 
interest in, or direct benefit from, that development. It will not 
even have the guarantee for efficiency and improvement afforded 
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by competition, which would tend to minimize the danger of leav- 
ing such services in the hands of private individuals.” The Com- 
mittee of Council in the Colony, in a long Minute, replied to the 
objections raised by the Secretary of State, and on June 3rd Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote to the Governor that he had not found in the 
reply any reason to alter his general opinion of the contract made 
with Mr. Reid, and that he did not consider any useful purpose 
would be served by arguing the matter in detail. If the contract 
should result in the benefits to the Colony which its Ministers 
anticipated, such a result would, he added, “be most welcome to . 
Her Majesty’s Government.” So would they be welcome to every 
Englishman, but what “ benefits” can possibly arise to compensate 
for the inevitable demoralization of becoming a one-man com- 
munity ? A Czar-contractor of the very best type is probably the 
worst form of Government any country could choose. We are 
sincerely sorry for the people of Newfoundland, the mass of whom 
have committed no greater crime than to elect a lax Legislature. 
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The Irish Land Acts at Work. 


To THe Epiror or “THE Nationa Review.” 

Sir 

In a recent article in THe Nationat Review (March, 1898) I 
dealt with the Report of the Royal Commission in relation to the fixing 
of “ Fair Rents” and “True Value.” 1 propose now to summarize the 
report on the subject of Land Purchase, and to make a few new 
suggestions. If, as I have shown, the landlords suffer in the administration 
of the Land Acts, so far as they relate to fair rents and true value, I 
think it was incontestably proved before the Royal Commission that the 
administration of the Purchase Acts is in such a state of anarchy as 
practically to destroy the capital value of estates for purposes of sale. 
The prediction of the author of the Land Act of 1881, that when rents 
were once fixed by the State they would become so secure that the capital 
value would be unaffected, or, if changed, would be increased ; and the 
more recent predictions of the authors of the Act of 1896, that it would 
make no difference whatever to the landlords, have been amply falsified 
by the facts. 

There are, moreover, serious hindrances in the way of Land Purchase, 
arising from the mode of administration of the Purchase Acts, in three 
respects :— 

(a) In delays caused by too much red tape. 

(6) In the inadequacy of the sums advanced by the Land Purchase 

Commissioners. 

(c) In the loss of rent in the interval pending the completion of the 

arrangements for purchase. 

The following extracts from the report deal with each of these matters. 

(a) “ There seems to be a concensus of opinion in Ireland, in which 
we concur, that beneficial results have followed from the sales already 
effected, and that it is very desirable to encourage landlords and tenants 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the Land Purchase Acts in the 
future more generally than they have done in the past. 

“ Unfortunately the etticiency of the Land Commission as a body for 
carrying out sales with dispatch has diminished instead of increasing. 
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The staff has been fully maintained, but the amount distributed has fallen 
away. The sum of £515,252, paid out in the year 1896 is less than in 
any similar period since the year immediately following the passing of the 
Ashbourne Act of 1885, and is less than one-third of the sum which was 
distributed in 1887, viz., £1,599,271. 

“The Purchase Acts from 1885 to 1896 do not disclose any reason why 
the proceedings of the Land Commission in sales should have become 
more complex or more dilatory. On the contrary, by removing certain 
legal difficulties which formerly impeded the progress of sales, these Acts 
have tended to simplify procedure and facilitate the rapid completion of 
sales. The conclusion is almost irresistible that the increasing delays 
must be, in part at least, due to the rules and methods of procedure 
followed by the Land Commission. ‘I am quite sure,’ said Mr. Com- 
missioner Wrench, ‘that the delays in dealing with purchase now stop 
purchase . . . if we can only make the sales go through quickly and 
avoid “red tape,” purchase will increase very much.’ 

(6) “It is thought by many witnesses that unreasonable strictness is 
exercised with regard to the amounts advanced, and that many proposals 
for loans which ought to have been accepted have been refused; the 
evidence of Mr. Commissioner Wrench strongly confirms this view. As 
the property pledged as security consists of the interests of both landlord and 
tenant (united in the tenant by his purchase), and as the money required 
is only that representing the landlord’s interest, and as furthermore a 
part or even the whole of the purchase-money may be retained by way of 
guarantee deposit, it would have seemed probable that there would rarely 
be any difficulty in advancing the whole of the sum required, 

“ But such advances are frequently refused. The Commissioners acting 
in the Purchase Department decline to take into account the value of the 
buildings, on the ground of difficulties connected with the insurance of 
them. Considerable attention is also paid to the personal condition of the 
tenant and the stock on the holding, and from these circumstances, 
advances appear to be sometimes refused which might have been reasonably 
granted. 

“We have evidence before us of one case in which the landlord had 
agreed to sell to his tenants at what has been described to us by a most 
experienced surveyor as a very moderate figure. On an application to 
the Purchase Department the Commission first reduced the price of a 
particular holding and then, even when the whole purchase money was 
offered as a guarantee deposit, refused to advance the money. This is not 
the only case which has come before us where the landlord offered to leave 
the whole purchase money on particular holdings as a guarantee deposit and 
yet the advance has been refused, In these cases it is obvious that it was 
impossible for the T'reasury to lose, however deficient may have been the 
security of the land taken by itself. In our opinion the- practice of the 
Department has been over strict in the matter of security, and applications to 
the Department have been thereby discouraged, 

“We think that in every case in which the landlord and tenant have 
agreed upon a price, and the landlord is willing that the whole amount 
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should remain as a guarantee fund, the advance should be made as 
a matter of course ; and that where the landlord gives a consent to this 
effect before the inspection of the land, the advance should be made 
without the expense and delay of the inspection, except so far as may be 
necessary to ascertain that the purchasers are the actual occupants of 
the holdings. 

We are further of opinion that, where the purchase is made within a 
fixed period, say five years from the fiwing of a fair rent, and the purchase- 
money does not exceed, say eighteen years’ purchase of the fair rent, that 
price ought to be accepted by the Purchase Department as the sum to be 
advanced by the State, without inspection, except to the extent of 
ascertaining that the purchasers are the actual occupants. 

(c) “The legal effect of an agreement for sale from landlord to tenant 
having been entered into, is to discharge the tenant from all rent and 
arrears, not up to the gale day preceding the signing of the agreement, 
but up to the date of such signing ; thus leaving an intervening period, 
in reference to which either the landlord must forego his rent, or the 
tenant must, prior to the signing of the agreement, pay such rent. . It has 
been pointed out to us that this system causes inconvenience, and acts as 
a deterrent to sales. The vendor, especially if he be a trustee, is 
unwilling to forego the rent; the purchaser often finds it very incon- 
venient, and regards it as a grievance to be called upon to pay up the rent 
at a time unusual to him. 

‘In our opinion, it would be conducive to sales to make the agreement 
operate as discharging the purchaser from liability up to the preceding 
gale-day, leaving him liable to pay, not rent, but interest on the purchase 
money, from such gale-day up to the completion of the purchase.” 

But the destruction of the Capital Value of Estates is much more 
serious than either the great reduction of rents or these hindrances to 
purchase, and if voluntary sales of estates from landlords to their tenants 
are to be encouraged, some drastic remedy must be immediately applied 
to the present administration of the law. Here is what occurs :—A land- 
lord and his tenants agree upon a sale at a certain number of years 
purchase (say 18 or 20) of the rent, and the Land Purchase Commissioners 
are then approached. Their first proceeding is to send down an Inspector 
to report upon the security of each holding for the corresponding advance 
by the State. This Inspector takes a most unnecessary step ; he proceeds 
in the most public manner to revise the judicial rents which have been 
fixed by another State Court of co-ordinate jurisdiction. He never reports 
the rents to be too low, but in a number of selected cases he declares them 


to be too high, and lets the tenants know what he considers the fair rents 
for purchase to be. 


When the Purchase Commissioner in charge of the case comes to 
consider the report of the Inspector, he not only adopts the doubly reduced 
rent as his basis for sale, but he alters, in individual cases, the number of 
years’ purchase which has been agreed upon by the landlord and his 
tenants. ‘This mode of practice has two serious consequences : (1) lf the 
landlord, finding that the total purchase money has been considerably 
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reduced, declines to proceed with the sale of his estate, the tenants 
naturally become dissatisfied, for they have been informed by a State 
official that their judicial rents are too high ; they consider the landlord 
guilty of a breach of faith in discontinuing the proceedings, and expect at 
least to get from him a further reduction of rent, and consequently in 
some cases refuse to pay any rent whatever. (2) If, on the other hand, 
the landlord, notwithstanding this great discouragement, elects to proceed 
with the sale, those tenants whose agreements with him have been carried 
out on the terms of the full purchase money being advanced to them, feel 
aggrieved when they find that some of their neighbours are offered greatly 
reduced terms for the advance of their purchase money. In all these 
cases those tenants who have kept their farms in the best order come off 
worst, while the thriftless or dishonest tenant who has allowed his farm 
to become deteriorated, either by negligence or of purpose, is given a bonus 
for his indifferent conduct by the State. Abundant evidence was laid 
before us to show that many of the tenants, expecting to purchase, 
deteriorated the fences on their farms and removed their stock, when 
preparing for the visit of the Inspector, and that they have thus been 
allowed to benefit by their own wrong. In my opinion, no revision of 
rent for the purposes of sale is necessary, and it should be discontinued. 
The verdict of one State Department upon this matter should be sufficient. 
I am further satisfied that the same number of years’ purchase should be 
applied to every holding on the estate. If it should happen that the 
judicial rents have been fixed at different times and under differing scales 
of prices on the various holdings, so that a subsequent fall in prices may 
affect them differently, or if in some cases the near approach of a second 
judicial term might seem to indicate a change of rent, it might be well 
that a suggestion should be made to the landlord to make beforehand such 
a revision of the rents as would practically put all the tenants on a par, 
so that their rents might be considered to be judicial rents fixed at the 
same date. But such suggestion need not be carried too far, when it is 
remembered what a very substantial reduction the tenant obtains by the 
payment of instalments after purchase, compared with any judicial rent 
he may have been previously liable for. ‘The chief reason assigned for 
these anomalous proceedings is, that the purchase Commissioners are bound 
in duty towards the State to see that there is ample security on each 
holding for the purchase money to be advanced thereon, and that in case 
of default of the payment of future instalments by the purchaser it might 
be impossible to effect a sale of the holding, as such sale might be boy- 
cotted by the adjoining tenants and purchasers. They also contend that 
there is less security for the payment of the instalments on the small than 
on the large holdings. 

In regard to this latter statement, I may say that all the evidence on 
the subject of tenant-right values given before the Royal Commission goes 
to show that the sums paid for tenants’ interests in small holdings is, 
proportionally, much larger than those given for large holdings. 

With respect to the supposed difficulty of finding purchasers of default- 
ing farms, it should be made the direct interest of all the purchasers of 
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adjoining holdings to see that the market for such farms is protected. 
The following simple remedy would, in my opinion, amply meet the 
requirements of the case, in which the difficulties suggested are more 
imaginary than real. Let the liability to the State of each tenant on the 
estate (or on the townland if it be preferred) be increased at the time 
of sale by an insurance premium of 5 per cent. on the amount of the 
annual instalments, as a joint security from them all for the payment of 
instalments by each, and let those insurance premiums, to a sufficient 
amount, be confiscated to the Treasury in case of default of the sale of a 
holding in arrear, or returned to the tenants at the end of the time or 
when the balance of the purchase money has become secure, so far as this 
insurance premium has not been called upon to meet the default. The 
mild pressure of such a scheme will secure an ample number of bidders 
for any farm which has to be sold to meet arrears of instalments. There 
cannot be the least doubt that the security for the purchase money of the 
landlord’s interest is most ample, when it is remembered that his interest 
is combined with the value of the tenant-right in the person of the 
tenant purchaser. Theré should therefore be a discontinuance of that 
cheese-paring policy in the matter of State loans from which the 
landlord alone suffers, and which is quite unnecessary for the security of 
the State. 

It is quite impossible to expect land purchase to be generally accepted 
by the landlords, unless not only these administrative difficulties are 
removed in those cases where sales become inevitable sooner or later, 
owing to encumbrances, but also direct encouragement to sell is given to 
encumbered or unwilling landlords. This can only be done by re-estab- 
lishing the market value of estates as far as possible, and for this purpose 
it would be well worth while for the State, in readjusting the “financial 
relations” between Great Britain and Ireland, to provide that after the 
ordinary terms of advance of purchase money to the tenants shall have 
been settled, the landlord who agrees to sell shall receive from the State a 
bonus of three years’ purchase, provided that such bonus does not make 
the whole money: paid by the State amount to more than 21 years’ purchase 
of the rental in any individual case. 

If moreover it be generally allowed to be advisable, in the interests of 
the State and of public order, that the so-called dual-ownership created by 
Parliament should be done away with by every possible means, then equal 
facilities should, in all fairness, be given to the landlords to buy out their 
tenants as are given to tenants to purchase out the interests of the 
landlords, especially as the landlords can give much greater security to 
the State for such advances than the tenants can in similar cases, Viz., 
the ‘security of the rest of their properties. 

If some such plans as I have indicated here, combined with liberal 
advances for the fining down of rents into perpetuities, which I have so 
often advocated elsewhere, be adopted, a period would be put to that 
unrest, of which the Report of the Royal Commission so strongly 
complains. ; 
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